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Over 70 Years’ Established Reputation, 
**GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, WOMAN'S EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1900." 


NEAVES 








and 
For INFANTS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. 


** Very caretully prepared and highly nutritious.” —Laneer. 
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USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 








NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
et) INSTITUTION «= 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


The PROFITS are Divided solely amongst the 
Assured: already divided, £5,400,000. 


Paid in Claims - ° - £11,000,000. 
Accumulated Fund - - #£5,400,000. 


Endowment Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance 
at minimum cost, with provision for old age. The practical effect of 
these Policies in the National Provident Institution is that rhe Member's 
life ia assured until he reaches the age agreed wpon, and on his reaching 
that age the whole of the Premiums paid are returned to him, and a cen- 
siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means, insignificant rate 


ef interest on his payments. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, ARTHUR SMITHER, 
Lonpon, E.C. Actuary and Secretary. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
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\ = Numbers for use by Bankers:— Barrel Pens, : : 
=225, 226, 262. Slip Pens, 332, 909, 287, 166, 
#=404. In fine, medium, and broad Points. (+ 












Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear 


we DIACONAL 
= Y«N 


SEAM 
Will not split Nor tear in 
in the Seams 


Exquisite Models. 


the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and ali the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin. and Coutil; 
4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 per pair 
and upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


“The best make of Corset is the Y & N ” 
GBNTLEW OMAN 


CAUTION. 


See that the Registered Trade Mark. 


“Y & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 


is imprinted on every Corset and Box 
No Others are Genuine. 

Sold by Drapere and Ladies’ Outfitters 
throughout the United Kingdom and 





Colonies 


NEARLY A CENTURY’S REPUTATION 

as the best and most economical i for pro- 

ducing a perfect polish on Brass, Copper, Tin, &c., &c. 
fanujacturers : 


2 : 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Ltd., Sheffield. 











JEWSBURY 
& BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


For nearly a Century the 

Approved Dentifrice. 
orld-wide Sale. 

Pots, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d 














THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 











DON'T LET MOTHS 
RUIN YOUR FURS 
OR BLANKETS 


KEATING’S POWDER 
PRESERVES THEM. 


KILLS BLACKBEETLES &FLEAS 
Tins 3d., 6d. & 1/- 
































THE BEARER OF TIDINGS 































SOME OF 
IN ONE OF 


THE OLD 
WHICH 


HOUSES IN 
JACK 


WYCcH 
SHEPPARD 


STREET 
LIVED 


TFVHERE is no city in the world which, 
for the wealth of 
tions, the 

has passed through, the commanding posi- 


its historic associa- 
remarkable vicissitudes it 
tion it at present occupies as regards size, 
the number of its izhabitants, and the high 
civilisation, together with its 
commercial prosperity, can be compared 
with London. It is true that 
several which can vie with it in 
but not one of these can approach it in any 
ther respect their prosperity has gradually 
leclined, while that of the metropolis has 
History tells us 
very little of its early occupation by the 
British. They 


Romans, then came the 


state of its 


there ure 


i nuquity, 


correspondingly increased. 


succeeded ny 
Normans, 


, + T ] ] ] “+ + + 
| untavgenets, Cudors, and the Stuarts, the 


were 
Saxons, 


ust of whom reigned until the eight 
century. During the 


lespite the g 


whole of th 
reat Wars Which TOOK place, the 


{ 


Ity provressed, and many of the triun 


t architectural skill, of 


Whicl ‘ ire so 


proud to-day, were then erected. 





DR JOH 


By WILLIAM S 


St CLEMENT DANES 
1 


It was not, however, until within a com- 
paratively recent period that the improve- 
ments in the character of the 
to be made; but the 
last ten or twenty 
marked. Houses 
for human habitation have 
pulled down, and wide thoroughfares wit! 
modern dwellings have 
Many of these alterations have not only 
been of an extensive character, but 
greatly facilitated the ever-growing traffic. 
One of the most gigantic 
ever been undertaken in London isnow being 
carried out in making the new thoroughfare 
from Holborn to The total cost 
of this scheme will be about four and a half 
to the adoption 


streets begal 
progress during the 
years has been mos 


which were scarcely fit 
been gradually 


taken their places. 
have 


works which ha 


the Strand. 


millions sterling ; but owing 
of the “ betterment 
from property whic! 
and the additional s 

of land and the granting of fresh, building 


the rate- 


principle recoupment 


s improved in value 


icquired by the 


} 
Sac 


leases at an enh 
payers will only be called 


price, 


hnd 


upon to 


about £800,000. 

By this demolition Inany ol London's 
ancient landmarks w be swept away, and 
the church of St. Clement Danes, which, 


from an architectural and historical 


of view, is 


pol t 


one ~ the nost interestin 


buildings in the } s e dep ( 

of a large portio f the churchyard whicl 
surrounds it in order to make room for thi 
crescent-shape t thnoroughi ( which 1s t 
form a sort tT ave it th I ine y! 
he new stre Holl l which w 

wive a digni \ S l l evel 
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Disappearing London 


avenue will be at Wellington Street, and, 
sweeping away the slums of Clare Market, 
the new thoroughfare will terminate at St. 
Clement Danes. From the centre the 
new street to Holborn will bisect it. The 
fate of the church of St. Clement Danes has 
for a long time hung in the balance, but 
the stateliness of its design, and the uniqu 
associations which cluster round it have 


saved it from destruction. 





a synagogue which they named “ Ecclesia 
Clementis Danorum 

It is impossible to state whether eithe: 
ol these versions 1s correct, but coming 
down pe Saltun to later times, histor, 
informs us that the church was given to 
the Knights Templars by Henry II., and 
that after many vicissitudes Queen Elizabet] 
presented it to Lord Burleigh, since which 
time the advowson has remained in the 
Cecil family. In 1680 the chureh was 
rebuilt at a cost of over £8000—a large 

















Nothing definite is known as to how 
the church derived its name, except 
that 1t was connected In some Way Wilt! 
the Danes when they invaded England. 
Stow declares that it received its name 
by having been the burial-place ol 
Harold Harefoot and other promineni 
Danes. In substantiation of this view he 
points out that, according to William of 
Malmesbury, a number of Danes whi 
had burned the Abbey of Chertsey, and killed 
the monks there, were themselves waylaid 
and killed at this spot At. that period 
there were only a few residences between 
Westminster and St. Paul’s. Strype gives 
another version as to the origin of the 
name. He says that when the majority 


of the Danes were driven out of the king 

dom, the few that remained resided between 

Westminster—the Isle of Thorne as it was 

then named—and Ludgate, where they built 
620 








sum in those days— the architect being 
the famous Sir Christopher Wren, whi 
most generously) gave his services 
Apart from St. Paul’s—which being 
a cathedral cannot therefore rightly b 
considered a church in the ordinary 
sense of the term—St. Clement Danes 
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WIDENING THE STRAND. . 
View from S* Clement Danes 


with St Mary-le- Strand Church 















in the distance, - 


is regarded by those who ar qualified 
give an opinion as Sir Christopher's mma 
opus, not one of the fifty-three churches 1 
the metropolis, where his greatest triumphs 
were achieved, combining the same harmcny 
of exterior effect, with the dignity 
svmmetrv of the interior design. Owing 
probably to the lack of funds, the churel 
remained without steepl for about forty 
vears, when the design was entrusted to 


James Gibbs Unlike most of the city 
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appearance, the windows letting 


| +? Y ’ 
/ ight which enhances the internal 


[' 1e roof, groined and arched. is most lavishly 


embellished near the altar (which 


and there is an ab lance of rich carving 
Tl pulpit, which is considered one of tl 
finest of its kind, is of polished oak, als 
elaborat Vv < a yl) € i) side ot ti 
: isles are massive ( n columl 
| () ot t é Oo = et ne of t 
t chu is the p ie famous D 
ro ot the ga ( p pit ! 
is marked by a brass tablet containing tl 
following inserip 
In this pe\ 3 { ths pi La I 
many years, a i 1) servi th 





ing. This is borne out 





prayers which he composed from time to 
time, and by the various passages which 
Boswell wrote in his biography concerning 
the conversations the great lexicographe: 
had on spiritual matters with some of his 
contemporaries. In his diary on September 
7. 1736, Dr. Johnson wrote— 
[ have this day entered upon my 28th 
year. Mayest Thou, O God, enable me 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, to spend this i 
such a manner, that I may receive comfort 
from it at the hour of death and in the day 
of Judgment. Ame! 
Many well-known writers disagree as to 
Johnson’s domestic lif Nel! e declare thai 
iere was little affection between the famous 
Writer and his wife, while others take quit 
contrary view. The opinion of the latte 
is supported by the prayer which Di 
Johnson composed « the death of his 
wife in 1752, in the e se of which lhe 
SAYS 
\lmighty and most merciful Father, 
{ who lovest those whom Thou punishest, 
f and turnest away Thine anger from the 


look d Wi with 


churches, St. Clement Danes has a cheerful 
ina flood ol 


beauty 


is of oak q 


| : 
sopher, the po O lexicographe 
the profound mo ( f writer o 
his tim Boi LT Died 1784 | ] 
m Hbrance a l bD faculties 
nol employed, s nts of the 
/ Pp sh of pt C 1) es have pine 

IS Sught mel I 185] 

Alth ugh m \ Hiks 1 concel 
ing Dr. Johnson’s supers ns, his style of 
living, his ungainly ppearane and his 
eccentricities, there c | t rk. be littl 
doubt that he possessed deep religious 


sorrows, and grant that the affliction which 
It has pleased Thee to bring upon me may 
awaken my conscience, entorce my resolu- 


tions of a better life, and impress upon me 





such convictions of Thy.-Power and Good- 
ness that 1 may place in Thee Ov 
reli na endeavou to please 
t thoughts ords, and actions 
B ~ elates hov ] the ¢o se ( 
co - Ol at l Hutes of p 
sop \ ( ) Johnso | lt witl M 
] “ ( i ¢ ve (¢ ! Whol 
| Set for many 1 e latt 
| ave be twice marr 
( Vi I suppos have never kn 
Vi 5 | ive a Witt D if ns 


I have known what it w 


Soren, L¢ cle 





Lait G \ 
e—I had almost broke 1 
tit 

| eC! ) OSOD! - f 
Hap) eEXcept \ mia a Lite 
Sar s of a i or 5S SD r 
tog e comp o friends 
I { iil unbearable foi ny pro or 
pe lou l vhere else Be s\ wives us 
idea lohnson’s love for the met opolls 
the to Wing passage It was a delig 
day As we walked to St. Clement's Chur 
L again remarked that Fleet Street was tl 
most cheerful i 


scene in the world. ‘ Fleet 
Street, said I, ‘is in myn ind more delig! 
ful than Te mpé.’ Johnson: ‘Ay, Sir, but 
let it be Mull.’ There was 
ry numerous congregation to-day at St 
ments Chureh, which Dr. Joh 
he observed with pleasure.” 


compared with 


~ oO 


hnson sa 


Phe famous liftferateur also had a ilove ft 
children, especially those of the poor 
ciasses In his walks at night, or in the 
eu morning to and from his house 1 


Bolt Court 
Danes, he 


His pockets with coppers, put them 


Fleet Street and St 


would, havin previously filled 


thie hands of the homeless childret ! 
found sleeping in the doorways 

Holywell Street and its immediate vicil 
had at on time an unenviable notoriet 
It was I quented by Jacl Sheppa da 
ote well-Known Crinihais, aithnoug 


f ¢ 


it Was the hallowed spot oO | 
Holy Well used by the monks. ] 


rhilare Has beco 


} +% ] 1} ’ ) 
better known as Booksellers’ Row Hi 

| 1 ] 
many well-known public men have bee 
observed trom time to time nspecting thi 
O14 DOOKS and perlodicais, a at one perlod 


















f his life Mr. Gladstone was often to be 
seen there. This street, 
the few remnants of Old London, contains 
houses which are between 200 and 300 
years old. These will be in the course of 
a short time all cleared away, together with 
Clare Market, Wych Street, Windsor Court, 
Angel Court, New Church Court, part of 
Drury Lane, and other similar thorough- 
fares, some of which have been in existence 
for several centuries. It is interesting to 
recall the fact that Clare Market derived its 
name from the Earl of Clare, who in 1799 
was created a British Peer, and who had a 
town residence there. The title became 
extinct in 1864, but a medallion was placed 
m the front of the (which was 
recently pulled down) stating that it was 
formerly in the occupation of Lord Clare. 
A new thoroughfare has recently been 
ypened from Drury Lane to Catherine 
Street, and it has been called York Street. 
The making of this new street has necessi- 
tated the demolition of the famous burial- 
ground in Russell Court so graphically 
described by Dickens in Bleak House as 
the spot where “poor Joe,” the crossing- 
sweeper, pointed out to Lady Dedlock the 
grave of the friend who had been “ werry 
good”’ to him. It seems difticult to realise 
that only about a century has elapsed since 
this locality, which is considered one of the 


which is one of 


he use 
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most unhealthy in the metropolis, was one 
of the most fashionable quarters of London, 
especially in view of the fact that it is sw 
rounded by a periect maze of streets which 
render it most difficult to traverse. Most 
of the old buildings, including the army 
clothing factory—many of which are rich 
in historical will be pulled 
down, and large shops and commodiou 
dwellings will be erected in 
No fewer than four theatres will disapp 
the Gaiety, the Globe, the ¢ pera Com q 
and the ¢ ly mpiec. When these have bee 
molished together with the adjoining prop 


associations 


then Dilice 


ties, a fine avenue will face Somerset Hous 
and the chureh of St. Mary-l etrapd W 
occupy a most commanding position 

A former church which occupied this spot 
dates from about 1200, under the name of 
the Church of the Innocents, and there was 
a brotherhood “St. Ursula of the 
Strand.” Stow points out that this sacred 
edifice and -some adjacent buildings wer 


called 


by order of “ Edward, Duke of Somerset 
uncle of Edward VI. and Lord Protect 

pulled down and made level ground in the 
year 1549, in place whereof he built the larg 
and goodly house now called Somerset 
House.” The parishioners fora long period 


afterwards worshipped at the Savoy, until 
a new church—the present building—was 
erected under the provisions of 
1720 


(Juee n 


Anne’s Act, about the year 
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It was near this spot that the historic Here sometimes raised a machine by my side, 
Strand May -pole was placed, and the Through which is seen the sparkling milky tide ; 
building necessitated its removal. This Here oft I'm scented with a balmy dew, 
appears to have been done with some \ pleasant blessing which the Strand ne’er knew. 
ere mony. for Londoners in those davs There stood I only to receive abuse, 
were not only fond of sport, hut reve led But here converted to a nobler use 


in “shows” of all kinds Strype, in 50, too, with me all passengers wel say, 

an interesting but quaint account of the ‘I'm better far than when the Pole o’ May. 

emoval of the celebrated May-pole, says St. Mary’s Church is very similar in 
The which church (St. Mary-le- design to that of St. Clement Danes. Both 

Strand) “ being now built, the aforesaid are built of Portland stone ; both possess a 


morable May pole, reckoned somewhat steepie ; and both ar brilliant examples of 





ncommodious standing hear on the west the Italian Style ol architecture. St. Mary S 
ereol, Was bought by he) 8 [saac Ne wton, Vas designed DV G bbs, who wuiso, as has 
Knight, the vreat mathematician na lready been stated, planned the steeple 
\pril, 1718, carried away on a earriag of St. Clement’s. There is a_ graceful 
through London unto Wanstead, to the portico supported by four columns in Bt 
ector, Mr. Pound, who obtained leave of Mary's. The interior, although not so 
Sir Richard Child, Bart. (now Lord Castle avishly enibellished as St. Clement’s, is 
iin), to set it up in his park at Wanstead classic in its style, containing Corinthian 
House, in a place of advantage, for the bette columns and pilasters which support a 
use ol a fine telescope to be raised on it callery . while the iaht is obtained Irom 
which is 125 feet iong: and was wiven to windows insé rted i the upper storey, the 
the Roval Society by Monsieur Hugon, il ower part of the building being built solid 
member thereof.” Shortly alter 1ts remova n order to keep out the noises from the 
to Wanstead Park the following amusing street. The Lord Chancellor S the patron 
verses were found affixed to the May-pol of the living. When the intervening build 
‘Once I adorned the Strand. Ings have been removed which is nov 
But now have found pelng done these two churches will show 
Mv wav to Pound to greater advantage, and will form inte: 
On Beron Newton’s land : esting landmarks, besides affording brilliant 
Where my aspiring head aloft is reared, examples of that medieval architecture 
.l’ observe the motions of th’ ethereal Lord which is lar too rare in London. 


Folk Speech 


ERE all the talk is smooth so mincing and tine and sleek! 
H I have not been home for years ; I wonder if still they speak 
In the same quaint homely tongue they used when | was a lad, 
When the cushats made me music, and the woods soft echoes had. 


I can hear those voices now: the children let out of school, 

And harvestmen home from work when the evening air grew cool, 
{nd boys that watched the corn, from sunrise till dying day 
Drawling a cuckoo-song to scare the birds away. 


(nd one and all they speak in the dear remembered tone, 

The broad old Saxon speech, that here would be hardly known, 

For its words are out of fashion, and the burrs that stick to the tongus 
{nd linger as loth to scatter the memories whence they've sprung. 


The words are mixed in my thought with the thunder of the weir, 

{nd splash of the speckled trout in mill-stream shallows clear, 

{nd meadows where leafless crocus shone pale through the autumn grass 
\s the tall straight bents were bowing their heads for-my feet to pass. 


Perhaps when I leave the city in the last good-bye to pain, 

\nd am met by the old home-faces, they will welcome me again 

\{s often on summer evenings when I tarried too lone at play 

‘And be thee coom home to us, lad? Thee’s been a creat while away 
CAROLINE REYNOLDS. 
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The Awakening of Anthony Weir 


BY SILAS K. HOCKING 
AUTHOR OF ONE IN CHARITY,” “THE HEART Ol MAN,” 
IN SPITE OF FATE, ETC. 
SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Suortiy before leaving Saulogan, his native place, to ent m the pastorate of a cit hurch, 
Anthony Weir has a walk with Phillis Day, the daughter of Captain Day He has known h« i“ 
is ten, and they have grown ve fond of each otne His heart prompts him t ll he f | it 
ie beyiIns to q 1estion Vhether an nvyavement with fie might not mai in the way rt hil i in nent 
When they parted ne day expediency had conquered, and he sp ke no word of love Next no he 
it tor Work nyhat i. 

Anthony 1s mu st k wonderful contralto med the « egati l é 
el es of his first Sunday Che sinver was Miss Adela But! iece of Ald But e senior 
leacon ind was uid oO be l el ss 1 her own l { M We ly t adistille I lL alre been 
ttracted by her, and on her account had presented a tine organ to the ul 

Anthozny now ets vms of his V1 His landlady a Le i Catholi ttl nly her loiger 18 

irate, Mr. Colvin, who lives on a pound a week and gives away the to . pend 

Fe vel breaks out in poor a strict of Wo Kingham, inl seve l of the members of At thony ni h 
re down with it. Anthony is afraid to visit them, and when Tim the shoemak mes to fetch him to 
‘rhe bedside of i dying man, An vy takes t his bed. The do S illed in, finds him somewhat run 
lown, and advises a change The deacons give Anthony three months’ leave, and M Bilstone, the 
ictioneer, invites him to accompany him to Nice. When at Nice he visits Monte Carlo, and is greatly 
iscinated by the sight of the uulette-tables At last he son the pornt of vielding to the tempt ition to 
play, when he sees \ rt low rise from a table in despair and attempt to shoot himself. This checks 
Anthony's infatuation. 

Soon after Anthony's re n to Workingham, he asks Adela Butler to marry him. She thinks she 
oes not love him sutticiently, and asks him to wait a whil 

Hugh Colvin goes on a holiday visit to a fishing-village near Sanlogan, and there accidentally meets 
vith Phillis Day, of whom he has never heard Anthony Weir speak. She introduces him to Anthony’s 
father and mother Hugh sees that Phillis no longer cares for Anthony. ; 

Paul Vincent, Anthony Weir's assistant, asks Rachel Luke to be his wife, though her uncle and aunt 
int him to marry their eldest daughter Jane Mr. Luke calls on Paul Vincent and threatens to drive 
m out of the town if he does not make it up with his daughter 

HAI R NXXVII THE LOSS OF GAIN She de precated the soft nothings and silly 
a ee sentimentalities that so Ireq ue ntly charac 

We look before and after bed _ ‘ . . . : j . 
And pine for what is not.” erisead lovers, and which made them look 
so foolish to all outsiders, nd hoped that he 


s Cal 


ily spring when Anthony Wel 
Adela B itler 
It 


communieation with- 


. 
recelved a ietter trom 
a 
accepting his offer of marriage. 
I 


a frank, business-like 


out a trace ol coquelry or sentiment, She 


said that she had given his proposal careful 


nd earnest consideration, and waiter weigh- 





¢ all the pros and cons as well as she was 
able, had decided to wecept his offer. She 
admitted. that her early ideas of love had 
vaporated, and presumed that in actual life 
sucn passion as books portrayed had Oo 
Xistence. She was pre pared, howeve r, to 


d it and with the best 


. . 
+“ ? ; 
Lccept lie as sne toun 


possible grace, and believed that with the 
‘ontidenece and 1 they 


ther they might be very happy I 


‘espect leit for each 


ogethe ¥< 


She was quite prepared to assist him in his 
vork the best of her ability, and was not 
vithout hope that she would be of more use 

the world than she had hitherto been. 





vould fall in with her wishes in this matter, 
And finally she was quite prepared to leave 
I but 


hands, 





creme 1S 
suggested that a reasonab time should 

Ups hetween the nouncement of their 
ngagement and then marriage. 

Anthony read this epistle with very 
ningled feelings. Ul s eandour he could 
ot complain [t Was s frank and unre- 
served as: the most exacting could desire ; 
101 could he deny that t uk i” all the cirecum- 
stances into account she had taken a very 
ymmon-sense view of the situation. Yet 
somehow it left a big empty place in his 
heart a sense of hunger and want 


ud looked forward to her acces ptance 


He hi 


of his offer with much eagerness, and be 
cause there was a very decided doubt in 
the case, had sometimes been painfully 
anxious, But he discovered now that it 


1 
ne 
Lit 


7 ht 
aoundt 


is heart 
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as not t that had 
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sore, and the removal of anxiety had not 
given him the peace that he had desired 
He read the letter a second time, thet 
pushed it into his pock t and stared w 
unseeing eyes out of the window. He | 
realised at last the object of his amb 


the object or Which he had de a) 


pitions, 16 fel lar sho ot his a ‘ 
H had ned i, D . 
S ich in ga o t h ~ 
sul nat | ( rse oOo 

’ 

he star } 

H Sig 5 t UT oO! 

lofs ie IW CO 
His ul | ii¢ quot a to Lis tt A 
rhere nothing half so sw 
As | young drean 

Then Lire Te oO! P is ca > 
hin lal und hea iS The H 
ott had he dre i of hh ssing 
tour her kiss po his bi | 
Ou ¢ Licey’ davs | 5 t ) pl I 
co \ mans | ) yvsuckl 
ovel the CLOO something ke 
Humbleton—and Phillis as its presiding 
angel. He used t lnagine hel 


into his 


study when he was tired 


smoothing his forehead with her so 
He used to dream of her singing as s 
went about her household duties in th 
morning, and fancy her throwing kisses 

him from the garden as he stood at th 
study window. 

\h, these early dreams were infil 
tender and sweet, but they were all ove 
now. He had 
and sacrificed the 


sunlighted fields « 
romance for the dusty streets of socia 
position The honeysuckled mans hha 
vanished, and a showy villa was to take 
place, and instead of Phillis, sweet-eve 


stately Adela Butler would rule, and the 
would be no romance to throw its Glamou 


over it, nor sentiment to fil! it with pert 


There might be rich furniture and w 

. ] + + 

trained servants, but there would be . 
ot love, no thrill of that mighty passiol 


} 


nakes the poor St ilte 


! 
living. 
And as he thought of this a groan eseap: 
from his lips, and he rose from his el 
and shook himself, then took two or thr 
turns round the room, and finally made a 
heroic attempt to settle down to his w 
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bartered his love fo cold 


and gentle, to pres de over its destinies. the 


but from every page ot his book, irom ever, 


corner of the room the sweet eves of Phillis 


ooked at him that morning, and the ruby 
ps smiled on him in the old winsome 
| I iuternoon he dressed | Sell ¢ ( 
i wen >£ his I ced b i 
» elved him 1 the di ng ) V1 
ia hed WNpPos i Wwe 
Kiss l th tore i t 
I l-¢ fac 1) r 
ie ug hey : ssinc 
Ne i s( ) S i 
t it ~ t i) it | t 
) | Q ! 
did s he epal 
} ‘ o tio} 
Alderman and his 
Vas a Very prop { 
us InNess-like so att )) 
y l t r\ hg tT . ) 
s ent aays { Uy 
rl S ead to atte 100 ( Se 
( Ad \\ S ~ el 
He ver’s licen 
} aK) a) OO} a »p s l 
\ ch si I i done ) 
H t lave be 1) Sel 
aired, DU e Wa a Ch » See t! 
Adela was 1 no sentimenta l od. H 
iiged In a few narmiess ‘kes with 1 
Mrs. Butler, and received With a 
solemnity the blessing of the Aldermat 
it hnally took his departure, hot atl 
SOrTy thal the ordeal Was at an end 
He shivered a litthe when he got into 
street like a man who takes his first plung 
cold water, but he comforted hims¢ 
with the reflection that he would soon 


ised to the new condition of things, that 


fact now that the ice was broken he wo 
find the water quite warn 

H t wus shy as a school-boy p rehas ’ 
uv ntine when he went to buy the engage 
ment ring, and was considerably discomfit 
when the jeweller—whom he took into | 
Cc tidence-assured him that nothing less 

in a fiftv-guinea diamond ring would b 
suitable for a ladv in the social posit 
Miss Butlei 

() t oS the world a lover ca 

to appear meal He may feel mea 

It is to be feared he lrequent vy does, bu 
ippear mean is about the most fatal mista 
e Cal make It is said that a won 
would rather have no engagement ring at 

tha have a mean and peauitry thing tha 
cost | sweetheart no s2ci ce buy 






























HE CRIED OUT IN THE 





Moreover no article of jewelry is so care- 
fully inspected and so freely criticised by a 
lady's friends and acquaintances as her en- 
gagement ring. It is supposed to symbolise 
the measure of her lover’s regard for her. 
It is eloquent of his love or of his indiffer- 
ence, of his meanness or of his generosity. 

Anthony did not give fifty guineas for a 
ring, but he gave forty, and never did he 
begrudge hard-earned money so much, and 
to make matters worse Adela did not by any 
means go into raptures over it. She said it 
Was very pretty and simple, and she allowed 
him to kiss her on the forehead in token of 
her thanks. Also he understood her to say 
that she appreciated his good sense in not 
wasting a lot of money over a matter that 
was of very secondary importance. 

The announcement of the engagement in 
Workingham caused no surprise whatever. 
In fact it had been anticipated for some 
considerable time. Among the many who 
offered him their congratulations was Dick 
Wembly. 

Not to his nearest acquaintances did 
Dick make any sign of chagrin or resent- 
ment. His habitual cheerfulness and good- 
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HIS sSovl 


forsook hin 
With Adela he was perfectly frank. ‘ Only 


humour never for a moment 


yourself knows that I ever made love t 
you,” he said, “and I can trust to yow 
honour that the secret will be kept. I am 
sorry that you have preferred the parson to 
me. I dare say he will suit you bette: 
I’m but a blunt fellow at best, though if 
you had chosen me I'd have tried hard to 
make myself worthy of you. However, it’s 
no use crying over spilled milk, so I giv 
you my blessing, and hope we may still be 
friends.” 


Dick never stood so high in Adela’s 
estimation as during the delivery of that 
speech. She fancied she saw a noble: 
side to his nature than she had hitherto 


suspected. She had feared that he might 
say unpleasant things, for she could not 
deny that she had given him some measure 
of encouragement, and if he had flung this 
fact into her teeth she would not have beet 
surprised. Truly, he more 


pe ssessed a 


generous and heroic soul than she had given 
him credit for. Women are easily deceived, 
they say, and Dick was playing his game 
with great skill 
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recelved 


upon ! 


(Anthony 
that poured in 


congratulations 


W Ol 


pleasure that he did not feel. If he could 
have killed his love for PI Is everything 
vould have been ditterent. He felt like a 
sick nan at a ichiv-served tuble wit! a 
crowd of peopk bout niin. He had ho 
uppetite. The rich dishes filled him with 
wuthing, the cl ter oO! the people crated 
pon his nerves. He wanted to get 

d be one \ vlass cold wate 

( ist OL bi L bye nn ely 

tefu The | struggled for 

ad tor whic! i sae heer nis love 

S er all ¢ pple Soc 

a ned to ashes 

Night afte uF ¢ f ‘ ed te . 

oom he ( ce 
O' Ward Lp 5 | t a ¢ ead ou l 
he bitterness Ss sf Q)} P S 
Phillis! He st scorned |] self f 
vhat he « ed his W kness, and battled 
ravely agains Hut every now and then 
he oss of his g l swep Oovel | I! ke 
old, numbing flood, chilling him to the very 
soul, and robbing him of all his strength 
nd energy. 

\bout a fortnight after his engagement 
vas announced he came unexpectedly ups 
Paul Vincent in the street 

“Oh, pardon Me, Paul sald hurriedly 
und excitedly, * but | Was just froin’ along 
to your house Lo set you.” 

“Oh, indeed! 

‘Yes, I have something I want to say 
to you I want to consult with you 


In fact.” 
“T shall be glad to 
if I « 


dei ing what 


service tO you 
’ 1 
van,’ Anthony answered, much won- 


had ¢ 


xeited hi 


much. 


= Well, it is a service or course, but that 
IS not exactly C. [ want to keep the 
matter perfectly qule ul l it is ovel You 
can keep a secret, can't you?” 


with a smile. 


\nthony answered 


er who cannot kee p 


hope 
\ minist 
for his position.” 
‘Exactly. Well, the truth I have 
settled the matter at | You have | 
thout Humbleton, of course?” 
“Yes: 
l d told 
“The 


L secret 1s scarcely 


IS, 
i€ ara 


} 


but you might have come”* along 


t voursell. 


I hi 


me about ] 


truth is ive been so worried 


thout one thing and another that I had 
no time. Besides, the whole affair was 
settled in twenty-four hours. So I had 


ho chance ( 
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f taking anybody's advice.” 


‘Il think you have done wisely 
every point ol view 
‘J am g ad LO heal you say so; tl 


iroln 


| 


I ave never had a doubt about the matte 
But that being settled, I am going gre 
l rriead 

‘Wha SOO! 

\s soo! Ss he ew Dre veeks 
expired 

Anthony iwhed. 

Wh emendous 

! he salad, 

* Yes, | suppose 1 a Pd oe 
sooner, only a special licence costs s« ( 

! mvs ry S I es 

) t O CeS 

The cere ke plac 
\] Grate ( ( st Anthe f 

Ite L pause 

Yes, if consent to ti 
’ 

I shall be delighted, n \ friend. 

Thanks. And vou will keep the n { 

profound sé ret ?”’ 

| will not breathe a word to anv one 

‘Tl give you au particulars some 

s too lo w Stol now, and I ses 

In a Hurry By the bye, allow m« 
congratulate you on your engagem 
I’ve been very remiss. 

| forgive you Anthony answered 
a laugh. ‘I’m quite sure vou have 
no time to think about other people s 
affairs. 

“T own I’ve been pretty busy,” was tl 
reply. ‘Sull l have not lorgotten 
and from my heart I wish you ve 
happiness. 

I know you do,’ Anthony answered 
ineasily ‘“ But now as to the day a 
hour of this interesting little ceremony 
Martyr Gate,” and he took iis diary fro 
his pocket and began to turn the leaves 

“Monday, April 18th, at eight o’clocl 
the morning.” 

Anthony shut his diary in a mom 
ind stared. . 

“Can't have It earner, Pa ll We 

I've made all nquiri Ss. 

. But é oht o'clock in the m¢ hing 
that 1s a most unearthly hour.” 

‘I'd have preferred 1t at six,’ Paul sai 
with imperturbable eravity, but the NV 
won't allow it. Ridiculous law, do l 
think so? 

* Well, I’m not so sure of that Fac 
s, I'm inelined to think if the law had 
tixed ten as the earliest possible hour a 
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marriage could take place there would be deputation calied | nve aays 
YY , 


ore sense In it nights he had bee trvi \ 


a | don’t uLeret wit! Ve [ think folks cover sone wa ( t L tie et 1 Whilt 


wht to be i wea oO l rried a Lun hie had 1) : ri sa Cle \ 
hour of the day cl tl Is mos enough tl satis Mr. Lul 
conveniel 101 f B you have rn here would be ft \ L< 

i me ve \ b on Ap s is kind Hi 5 ke as 
ghtee! pastor at Burt Street. Th ss 


sharp ? deacons. His engag s ter! 
‘Of course I will, if you wish it on a three months’ notice being given « 
‘And you will keep the matter a profound — either side M Luke had considerabl 

secret ?”’ influence on the M tvr Gate Naconats 
” Yes, ll keep the matte L secret Moreover, there was no denying thal M 
“That will do Come round to my Luke had a strong case against hin \ 

diggings sone evening whel you are at uNnWItINEIS and wit! t tine oht ol c 
berty, and we will talk matters ove sequences he had paid Miss Luke a g 
“T will,’ deal of attentio1 If this were pressed he 
So they parted, the one to his pastoral would get notice to quit. It would b 

work, the other to see the lady of his trumpeted abroad throughout the det 

cnoice., mination, with the esult t t his prospec 
“| don’t quite derstand Vineent. would be ruine land | Susel nessdesi 


Anthony reflected as he made his way at the very outset of his ¢ 


} 


wwly in the direction of Cambridge Park If he were in any other profess 
‘It is only a few weeks ago that he would would not have need to consider sue 
not even admit that f \ na ! LO a oment I l l oO 
ldresses to Miss Luk: Now he is goin: wrongly the world iged minister b 
arry her ; ol sudden, and on the i. different standard \) breath of s ce 
quiet too. I wonder what is at the back was fatal to his success Moreove 


l ( 
cann 1) ( cls \¢ ( his muna 
} He $ GF f the l é Had M | r { ! 
ieilberately i y Ss eyes opel e ¢ neces ! i 
| Lite lt thie Ss SO) f else ? Pe Is P ( 
ps pressure has he Gg t iy a \ | ~ oo 





sacrifice hims iny adi t the sake ¢ ‘ ( ! | \ i i 
peace und the Lukes S the the f 
hearts upon a thing, are not the kind of deputation fro H 
folk to be thwarted | hone the, ive nol doo 
aid of the proverb! slip betwixt cup This de putatio Was Col ssioned 
and lip, and SO INSISI pol the We tdi c Oly e Him al Han l ( 
taking place at once. I shouldn't be known as the Baxter Memorial Chur 
surprised thoug] of that little tow the verv chureh in fa 
And with this thought in his mind he to which Anthony We had received 


was ushered into the resence of Adel call more than two years previously 
Butler. Paul almost gasped when this propos 


was laid before hi His outlook had bee 


CEAPTER SAVEL—A ¢ so dark only a few minutes previously tl 
‘**T do know the sudden ciearing away or the cioud 
VW hen the blood burns how prodigal the soul almost bewilde 1 } } } wit eXCeSS 
Lends the tongue Vows ] 


light 
N the sixth morning after Paul Vincent's The deputation went « to enlarge 
interview with Mr. Luke, he received the advantages of the place, the thriy 
a deputation from Humbletor He character of the town, the new populatio 


} 


was in & very pessimistic mood when the that were springing up lifferent quarters, 








und the consequent enlargement of the 
sphere of usefulness. They also drew a 
slowing picture of the situation of the 


varden, the well-grown 
country-like seclusion 


its chief charm. 


manse, the large 
fruit-trees, and the 
vhich gave to it 
Paul listened 
lream, but said nothing. 
The deputation then went on to inform 
m that they had come several times to 


like a man in a 


aimost 


] 


Workingham specially to hear him 
that the oftener the \ heard him the more 
d that he the 
Also they were 


preach, 


they were convince Was just 
un their church needed. 
uU tired of 
pastor, and wert 


heir pulpit supplied without further delay ; 


etting 


without a 


’ 
heing SO iong 
, 


intensely anxious to get 


il finally, the Vy pre ssed him to give their 
’ his tention and let them 
ive an early answer. 

Paul had recovered himself 


Cali best at 

By this time 
und began to ask a number of questions, 
ull of which the deputation answered with 
reat readiness and to his entire satisfaction. 

‘T'll let you have my answer to-night,” 
Paul said when at length they rose to go. 
‘T want a few hours to think about the 
matter quietly and prayerfully. I shall 
know before the last post goes.” 

The deputation withdrew and made 
straight for the station, but it was not 
until they got back to Humbleton that one 
of them suddenly remembered that they 
had never mentioned the salary. 


The others stood stock still in the middle, 


heads. 
what is 


of the road and scratched their 
“That is true,” they “and 
nore, he never mentioned it himself.” 

And they went slowly to their 
influence this omis- 


said, 


homes, 


much wondering what 


sion would have on the decision of the 
young’ preacher. 
Meanwhile Paul was pacing up and 


rat brighter light in his 
there for many 
the deputation at that 


lown his study with 
had 

The visit of 

seemed like an interposition of 


All the shadows that obscured 


yes than bee h seen 
L day. 


moment 


Prov idence. 


is future had been cleared away. At last 
1s path shone straight and clear before 


Im. 
He dropped into his chair at 


to dreaming about the mat 


+ ¢] unse. 
he garden and the pleasant study. Then 
cloud stole over his lace What was the 
se of a manse to hin He had no wife. 
: ; <i 
He Was not even envaved, and he Was 
; . ] ; . ] . + 
juite sure he would ever be lorced 1to 
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Miss 


: 
a manse would be in the way 


an engagement now with Luke. So 


that after all 


and would be more or less of a white 
elephant. Then another thought crossed 
his mind and his face brightened avai) 


There was Rachel. 

Oh, if she would only consent to share 
his lot he would be the happiest man im 
the world. But would she? He had not 
the remotest idea whether cared foi 
himorno. She had listened half frightened 
while he had declared his love to her, ana 
had left him without speaking, and 

then he had tried in 
her face. He feared she did 
not care for him, or she would not have 


kept SO persistently out of his sight. 


} 
she 


she 
Valn to get 


since 


elinpse ol 
i 


He was looking forward to seeing hei 
that very evening. There was to be 
grand full-dress concert at the Victoi 


Hall, arranged by the Martyr Gate Churc 
in aid of a local charity. All the élite of 
Marty r Gate would be there in force. That 
the Lukes would be present went with 
saying. Possibly if fortune favoured him 
he might sit near Rachel, or at the worst 
he might catch a vlimpse of her face now 
and then. 

He was in 
the rest of the day to attempt any serious 
work. He had Ie ached a crisis in his life 
His future happiness and usefulness seemed 
to be trembling in the balance. 

At seven o’clock he was in the vestibule 


} 
ul 


too restless a mood « 


of the Victoria Hall. And a few minutes 
later the carriages began to drive up to 
the door. Standing back in the shadow 


of the curtains, he could see all the arrivals 
without being seen. His heart was hunger- 
for a sight of face. If he 
could get only a smile from her it would 
be of infinite comfort to him just then. 
The Butlers and Anthony Weir came early 
and passed into the Hall without being 
Mr. and Mrs. 
followed. Then 
then Mi 


break the 


ing Rachel’s 


aware of his presence. 
Bilstone and two children 
came Mr. Mrs. Tomms, 
Wherry After a little 


Hyphen-Joneses came in foree and wert 


and 


wione. 


followed a few moments later by the Lukes 
Paul’s heart fluttered almost painfully 

Mis. Luke, stately, stout, and over-dressed, 
then came Miss Luke, thei 


heart almost 


passed in first : 
Jessie, then Paul’s 
stopped. Mr. L, 


Rachel was not with them 


: . 
ike broug 


He COUT DAaratry epress aw Yroal is 


stepped turther back into the 




















had counted so much on seeing her, had 
that he would 
that 


heen so full of hope win on 


f her gracious smiles, t this fresh 
disappointment was doubly hard to beat 

Whv was it, he 
vas not With the others? 
that of late she had 


Did she st 


imsel! that she 
Why wi 
ippeare + 
ot her ow! 


Cc erced nto it. More 


asked h 
Ls 
scarcely evel 


ay away 


n public 4 


ree-will, or was she 


than once of late a suspicion had crossed 
is mind that she was not happy, that she 
vas made to fe that she Ss Ol 
lependent. 

“T'll find out,” he said self sud 
ienly, and turning p the colla I S 
vercoat, he waited his opportunity na 
slipped almost unobserved into the stree 

It was a good quarter of an hour's wal 
) Cambridge Park. [t seemed muci 
nore to Paul. He slackened his pace 
ittle when he vot near the house, lor he 
vas hot and perspiring. In the drawing 
room window there was light, and his 
heart began to thump painfully fast again. 


He mounts: 
Wit 


| the steps very slowly ; the 
] bell-pull. 
What 


vould 


stood still 1 his hand on the 
+ L-+ 
S taking 


What 


[It was a bold step he wa 
would think of him? 
the servants think? 

He dropped the b ‘Ll-pull, and raise d the 
If I knock,” he reflected, 


will not hear, and 


she 


door-knocker. 
‘the 
come and open the door herself.” 

It was only a timid knock that followed, 
nd he waited impatiently for some one to 
\t he heard a 


\ bolt was shot back slowly ane 


servants 


‘answer it. length step in- 
side. l 
loor cautiously opened. A moment 
und Rachel stood before him. 

* Rachel,” he gasped, ** may I 


“Mr. Vincent, 


surprise. “I thought you were one of the 


come 


she tone of 


said in a 


managers of the concert. 


‘I am,” he answered, “and when | 
discovered that you were not present ] 
came here.” 

* But—but the others are all gone,” she 


4 } 
Stammered. 


“Yes, I int rrupted, ** that : 


know,” he 


Won't 


iv 1 came. you tet me come 1! 

Of course I will, but vou will miss the 
concert 

‘| lo t nat ~~ of the ( ncel 
er into the drawing-roo! The 
stopped suddenly and looked \ 
uve bee Cc 1e Ss | \W -. 

ittel 1} ) ; \ pp 
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a little disappointed,” 
[ had built so much 


— 


ave been just 


she said, “‘ that is all. 
yn going to-night, but aunt did not think 
vise to eave ony the servants in the 
hOUSE 
And she compelled you to stay 
ybe 

No. not compelled ex LcLIV. I offered Lo 
stav, of course: but [ was disappointed a 

e same nd the tears V ed up to hel 
swe prow eyes agiall 

For a moment or two Paul stood so 
ite He hardly knew what to do sa 
It Ss \ n\ as gy efiort he Cc Lidl 
eSist é rn} LLSé » I nel S ~ 
und kiss away her tears Never had s 

KREG SO vely oO SO! He ! 

eves appealed to resistib f 

sappointment n ucle 1g! Lie 

Ltn SI I id rect ed 

Rache ! ne sald a ( J 

rhe OKed ip t | vith aimos L 
startled expressio} 

‘| | LVé ome to asi \ i vou W iy 
nv wife. He brought « he words 
slowly and deliberately, and then waited 
for her answer. 

* Your Wile 2? she questioned won- 
leringly, as though she were afraid she had 
ot heard aright 

“Yes, Rachel, my wife. Will you con- 
sant 9? 

* Do you really mean it?” she said, a 
creat hight coming into hei eves. 

‘“ Mean it!” he cried. ‘I never meant 
inything so much in my life before Did 
I not tell vou the other day hat I loved 
ou, and that I loved you only ' 

i Yes yes She nterrupted Hut | Lm 

t fit to be minister’s wife im only 
ttle more ! Lv | live had oO 
\periehce 

Rach es | ry Poth her h is 

his, and looking eS o hei ore 
Wondering eves | S Onl|V on¢ q les 
Ol that 1s ll ortant » me now Do 

su Ink you ¢ n \ Y 

Ve vo t ) ( l 
le 1 Cs OV lo i ° | \ SO 

i | ) if ) 
ul \ KA, | | 

Bu lid , ( 

- l 

4 
\I y 
\ 


Hol 
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She did not try to resis 
now that he meant all 
nestled her sunny head ay 
and allowed the happy 
her cheeks unmolested. 

Hor awhile neither of the 
Speech was not needed to reveal he 
heart. 
reached its periect and unclouded noo1 

To Rachel, bufteted as she 
looked 
scorned, such joy seemed too great 
She was half afraid that she might 
and find that it was all a dream. 

Paul was the first to break the 
darling,” he 
kissed her wet cheek between every sel 
tence. “I am going to leave Workingham 
and I want to take you away with me 

* Yes, Paul,’ and he knew by the 
in which she spoke that she was re: 
go with him to the ends of the earth. 

“ You are not happy here, my carling 

“ No, Paul, Iam not. I ought to be pei 
haps, but—but Well, there are man) 
things—and I would rather not speak about 
them.” 

“Some other time you Will tell me 


In those moments of silence 1 


had ber 


ignored, down upon, and «¢ 


SLiIehCe 


* Rachel, my said, and lh 


now I have 


SOLLIC 


rece ived a Call ton, and t 


there with varden, 


a@ manse 


fully secluded, thev tell ne, and 
prom sed to sen 
a wife would be 
white elephant. 
how LOAIOU 


What 


the ce 


‘T see no use in waiting,” h 
They 
worse than ever for vou whe 


are not happy here. 

‘I don’t care what 
I shall never be 
Shail never ve 
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they do t 
unhappy agai 


heless, | 
as bitte 
you wi 


cot friendly with 
sometimes get to see you.” 
- But she was too sharp, eh ? 
“T was half afraid sometimes that you 
purposely kept out of my way 
“ But you know better now, don’t you?’ 
bette) 


_ Yes, darling, | know 


how, 
then anothei eloquent silence fell, 
which the 


moments passed unheeded and 
ali unpleasant lungs were torgotten 
. ’ : 


Suddenly started and raised 


head. 
‘‘ What is that noise?” she asked 


‘It sounds like some one putti 


. 4] } oe - 4 
In the aoor, he said 


moment there 


{ tet ) . ; 
ootsteps and voices ll 


Voce 


imooked 


then past her at 


ce epenhe ad upol 


his arn 





O 





The 


had noticed that Paul Vincent was not 
present, and was more or less apprehen- 
sive. 

She was not nearly so astonished as 


WWalaninss 





’ 


**you HERE?” HE SAID 


her father at finding him in 
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ence, and had she been of the hysterical 
sort she might have made a scene. 

Mr. Luke was the first to speak. 

- You here he said, addressing Paul 
in a tone that was meant to convey 
volumes. 

“Yes, sir, { am here.” 

“ And pray, sir, why are you here when 
your duty calls you elsewhere ?”’ 











the drawing-room with Rachel. 
Women have sharper eyes than 


men, and Jane had been suspicious for 
Paul Vincent was more or 


some time that 
less in love with Rachel. 

Nevertheless to have her worst fore- 
bodings realised was a very painful experi- 
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“T came to see Rachel,” was the calm 
reply. 

““ You—came Rachel?” he 
said, in a tone of such utter astonishment 
that Paul almost laughed. 


to — see 








Why shouldn't I?” 
you? Why should 


7 


« Yes, sir. 

“Why shouldn't 
you ?” he roared. 

“ Because she has promised to be my 
wife.” 

Miss Luke gave a little cry and ran 
towards a chair and sat down. The draper 
stood stock still, too utterly dumfounded 
to say a word. 

Paul walked up to Rachel and stood by 
her side. 

“T have loved your niece,” he said, 
«almost from our first meeting, and I have 
discovered to-night that she returns my 
love.” 

“The treacherous minx!” shrieked Miss 
Luke. 

“4 treacherous pair!” thundered her 
father. ‘I am ashamed, I am confounded, 
and you a minister!” 

“Why should not a 
wife as well as any other 
asked. 

“Tt is not that that I object to,” roared 
the draper, “but all the while you have 
been making love to my daughter.” 

“Tt is not true,” Paul answered indig- 
nantly. ‘I never spoke a word of love to 
your daughter in my life.” 

“ And I would not have listened to you 
if you had,” snapped Miss Luke. “Do you 
think I would throw myself away on a 
penniless parson?” 

It was now Paul's turn to look astonished. 

“T soon discovered the kind of man you 
are,’ she went on, “and I wanted to shield 
my cousin from your wiles. Father, you 
will guard Rachel, will you not ?” 

Mr. Luke turned on his daughter a look 
of stupefaction. 

“‘]—I—do not—understand,” he gasped. 
«Your mother told me t—t os 

“Don’t be silly,” snapped Miss Luke. 
“ Have you no family pride ? Good gracious, 
would you—would you bandy words with— 
with ’ and she lay back in the chair and 
began to fan herself vigorously. For the 
moment Miss Luke’s vocabulary failed her. 
She felt a good deal more than she could 
express. 

Mr. Luke retreated a few steps and 
surveyed the trio. Rachel stood calm and 
smiling in the middle of the room with 
Paul by her side ; Miss Luke sat deep in her 
chair and glared at her father. She felt 
that her little scheme had ended in a fizzle, 
her one desire now was for revenge. 

“Father,” she said at length, “why 
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minister seek a 
man?” Paul 
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man out of the 


not order the 


do you 
house ?” 

He started and smiled pathetically. “A 
very proper question, my dear, a very 
proper question,” he observed. 

“ And forbid him to cross its threshold 
again,” she went on, with blazing eyes. 

“Yes, Jane, yes. I understand,” and 
his smile broadened. 

« And insist that he shall never speak to 
—to Rachel again,” she continued. “ Never, 
do you understand? You must do your 
duty by Rachel.” 

“T understand,” he said meekly. 

“Then why do you stand smiling there?” 
she demanded. “Oh, if I were a man I 
would act !’”"—with an emphasis on the last 
word. 

Paul whispered a few words to Rachel, 
and then made for the door. Mr. Luke 
stood aside for him to pass. He did not 
wait for any one to open the outer door for 
him. Before the draper could recover him- 
self he was in the street. 

The next moment Miss Luke sprang out 
of her chair like an infuriated tigress and 
seized Rachel by the hair. 

“ You little minx!” she hissed, “I would 
like to—to 

But she did not finish the sentence. The 
flame of her passion burned too fiercely to 
last. Dragging Rachel’s shining hair in a 
tangled mass down her back, she sank upon 
the floor and began to sob. 

* You had better go to your own room at 
once,” said Mr. Luke to Rachel in his 
sternest tones, “and please do not show 
your face again to-night.” 

Rachel obeyed without a word, glad and 
thankful to escape to the privacy of her own 
bedroom, where she could think and dream 
of all that Paul had said to her. Her face 
was very pale and now and then her lips 
twitched nervously, but her heart sang 
a song of joy and melody. Nothing 
mattered now, for she had promised to be 
Paul Vincent's wife. 

The Luke family sat up late that night 
and discussed the situation. A number of 
things were proposed and dropped on more 
mature consideration. It would be a 
pleasant thing to humiliate Paul, no doubt, 
but there seemed no way of doing it without 
humiliating themselves. 

Miss Luke proposed that they should 
circulate the rumour that Paul Vincent had 
proposed to her and that she had rejected 
him. 
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“ Nobody will believe it,” interjected 
Jessie, and the others acquiesced in that 
view. 

“Could nothing be insinuated damaging 
to his reputation?” queried Mrs. Luke ; 
“the man ought to be made to suffer.” 

Mr. Luke shook his head. He had had 
some experience of law-courts, and was not 
prepared to run risks. 

“But you can shift him from Burt 
Street,” said Miss Luke with emphasis. 
“You have influence with the other 
deacons.” 

Mr. Luke nodded. 

“And you might prevent him getting a 
call anywhere else,” said Mrs. Luke loftily ; 
“it is preposterous that these wolves 
should be allowed to roam about in sheep’s 
clothing.” 

Mr. Luke arranged his face in one of 
his before-the-counter smiles, but did not 
venture to reply. 

Before the conclave broke up, however, 
it was decided that the less said about the 
matter the better, that any public demon- 
stration would recoil upon themselves, that 


to treat the whole matter with silent 
contempt would be the most dignified 
proceeding. Nevertheless one way of 


revenge was open. By fair means or foul 
Vincent and Rachel must be kept apart. In 
this matter there was to be a division of 
labour. Mr. Luke was to deal with the 
young preacher and forbid him the house, 
the feminines would look after Rachel and 
see that she was kept practically a prisoner. 
That latter matter settled, the family retired 
to rest. 
* * * * * 

The morning of the eighteenth of April 
broke warm and clear, with a scent of 
apple-blossom and daffodils and wild 
hyacinths pervading the air. Anthony 
Weir yawned as he munched his toast, he 
hated getting his breakfast at a quarter-past 
seven in the morning, even though it was a 
spring morning and the birds were singing 
everywhere. 

It was just upon the stroke of eight 
when he entered the vestry door of Martyr 
Gate chapel. The registrar of marriages 
was already there. The next moment the 
chapel-keeper pushed in his head to say the 
marriage party had arrived. 

“ All right,” Anthony said, and he picked 
up the service-book and followed. He kept 


his eyes on the ground until he got within 
the communion-rail. 


He was still wonder- 
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ing, as he had wondered for three weeks 
past, why the Lukes of all people should 


desire a quiet wedding. It was so unlike 


them. And considering that this was the 
first wedding in the family, and the 
marriage of the elder daughter, it was 


perfectly incomprehensible that they should 
consent to such a_hole-and-corner pro- 
ceeding. 

Anthony raised his head to begin the 
service and nearly let the book drop out of 
his hand. 

Standing by Paul Vincent’s side, radiant 
and smiling, was not Jane Luke, but Rachel. 
The best man was an old college chum of 
Paul’s, who had reached Workingham the 
previous evening. The bridesmaid was the 
daughter of Paul’s landlady. The only 
other witness, excepting the chapel-keeper 
and registrar, was the Lukes’ housemaid, 
who had been Rachel's best friend, and 
without whose aid she could not have 
eluded the vigilant eyes of her aunt and 
cousins. 

As the service proceeded the number of 
witnesses considerably increased. People 
with leisure passing along Martyr Gate and 
seeing the doors of the chapel open looked 
in out of curiosity. Some of these quickly 
slipped out again to tell others. So the 
whisper ran along the street, and into other 
streets, that Mr. Weir's assistant-minister 
was being married in Martyr Gate chapel 
to Miss Rachel Luke. People who had 
heard the gossip about Jane Luke rubbed 
their eyes and then rushed off to the chapel 
to see for themselves. 

By the time the service was ended 
nearly a hundred people were in the chapel, 
and when, a quarter of an hour later, Paul 
and Rachel emerged from the vestry after 
signing the register the body of the chapel 
was half full of people. 

Paul felt as he walked down the chapel 
that it was the most triumphal march of 
his life. He had been in a fever of anxiety 
lest anything should happen to prevent the 
marriage. He knew that Rachel was 
watched at every turn, and that the Lukes 
would stick at nothing within the four 
corners of the law to prevent the union. 
For three weeks he had seen Rachel only 
once, and but for the loyalty and devotion 
of Mary Betts, the housemaid, who took 
letters from one to the other, he felt sure he 
would have been thwarted. 

He could have waved his hat and shouted 
when he walked down the chapel aisle 
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with his sweet-eyed young wife leaning on 
his arm. He cared for nothing now. 
Rachel was his until death should part 
them. She might have no dowry; no wed- 
ding outfit even. She might be treated 
as a pauper by her relatives. They might 
disown her. What cared he! They were 
rich in love, and that was sufficient just then. 

There were no bells to ring out a merry 
peal ; no carriages with white horses at the 
door; no bridesmaids richly attired ; no 
wedding-breakfast and display of valuable 
presents; no speech-making, nor health- 
drinking, nor old slippers. 

There was a ramshackle cab waiting 
round the corner to take them to the rail- 
way-station, and a half-furnished little box 
called “the Manse”’ fifty miles away to 
which they would repair after a week of 
sight-seeing in London, then they would 
settle down and furnish their little home by 
instalments, and face toil and poverty with 
cheerful hearts, and thank God that He gave 
them to each other. 

Outside the chapel door a little storm of 
“God bless you’s! ” met them, and Paul 
heard one old man say to another, “ He’s 
carried off the sweetest girl i’ Workingham.” 

When the cab drove away a cheer was 
raised, and then the crowd quickly melted, 
some going off to their work and some 
returning to their homes. 

The Lukes breakfasted punctually every 
morning at a quarter past eight o'clock. 
Rachel was expected to get down-stairs an 
hour before that time to see that the break- 
fast-room was properly dusted, the break- 


fast-table properly laid, and the gong 
sounded at the proper moment. Mrs. Luke 
prided herself on the regularity of her 


household arrangements; and if anything 
went wrong it was generally Rachel who 
got all the blame. 

On the morning in question the gong was 
sounded nearly ten minutes late. This was 
not surprising, since the cook was left with 
the sole responsibility. 

Mrs. Luke had scarcely taken her seat at 
the table before she felt that something was 
wrong. Not only was the breakfast late, 
but the cook had brought it on. Moreover, 
Rachel appeared to be nowhere about. 

“This is most annoying,” said Mrs. Luke, 
pouring out the tea. 

“Tt is, my dear,” observed Mr. Luke, 
helping the eggs-and-bacon. 

“TI wonder where Betts is,” Jane said 
snappishly. 
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“And Rachel ?” chimed in Jessie. 

“ Keeping out of the way to avoid a scold- 
ing, I expect,” said Mrs. Luke, “but she 
need not think she will escape.” 

The cook came in at that moment with a 
jug of hot water and a rack of toast. 


“Mary,” said Mrs. Luke imperiously, 
“where's Betts?” 

“She’s gone out, ’m.” 

“Gone out?” 

‘Yes, ’m.” 

“And where's Miss Rachel 

“ She’s gone out too, ‘m.”’ 

“ Both out! This is scandalous. 
long have they been out ?” 

“They went out nearly an hour ago, ’m.” 

“Nearly an hour ago?” demanded Miss 
Luke, with a strange catch in her voice. 
“Where have they gone to? ” 

“ Well, ’m, I don’t know for certain.” 

“You don’t know for certain ?” queried 
Miss Jessie dryly. 

“ Well, no, miss, but I have my ideas.” 

“And what are your ideas?” demanded 
Mrs. Luke. 

“Well, ’m, my own firm belief is that Miss 
Rachel has gone to Martyr Gate Chapel to 
be wed.” 

Mr. Luke sprang to his feet as though 
he had been shot, then quietly sat down 
again. Mrs. Luke stared at her daughters, 
too absolutely overcome by emotion to 
speak. 

Jessie was the first to break the silence. 
“We shall never be able to get a servant 
to fill her place, that’s certain,” she said. 
“How ungrateful of her to leave us in 
this way!” 

“ Jessie, I’m surprised at you,” said her 
mother ; “ think of your sister's feelings.” 

“ She'd better think of her own,” was the 
curt reply; “I’m fearing that the bulk of 
Rachel’s work will fall on me.” 

Miss Luke fanned herself with her 
serviette. She was too overcome to speak. 

Mrs. Luke got up at length and went to 
Rachel’s room. In five minutes she was 
back again. ‘We've been outwitted,” she 
said, breathing hard. “The ungrateful 
minx has got away with all her belongings. 
How she’s managed it, I don’t know, and 
think of it, she left a note on her table to 
say good-bye! Anyhow, I’m grateful she’s 
no relation of mine; from this moment I 
disown her.” 

Mr. Luke looked troubled, but did not 
condescend to speak. 

At nine o’clock the truant Betts returned. 
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Mrs. Luke met her with a storm of re- 
proaches. 

“T give you a month’s notice,” she said. 
“Do you hear? A month this very day 
you leave.” 

" « Please, ma’m,” said Betts, “I intend to 
leave at once, but I thought you would like 
to hear about the wedding.” 

“They are married then?” said Mrs. 
Luke, her curiosity almost overcoming her 
indignation. 

“Of course they are, ma’m, and very 
pretty she looked, and ain’t he proud of her, 
that’s all, and well he may, for there ain’t 
her equal in Workingham.” 

“That will do,” snapped Mrs. Luke, “ I 
don’t want to hear any more. She’s nothing 
to me. I’ve done with her, the penniless 
pauper.” 

“ Yes, ma’m, but what I’ve got to say is 
I’m leaving at once, not takin’ no wages 
for last month instead. An’ I’m going to 
Humbleton, to get the Manse in readiness 
like against they return from their honey- 
moon,” and without waiting for a reply she 
marched out of the room. 

Before the day was out every one, however 


remotely connected with Martyr Gate, knew 
what had taken place, and, generally speak- 
ing, Paul was commended for his good taste 
and judgment. There were a few people, 
including Mr. Bilstone and the Hyphen- 
Joneses, who declared that he had made a 
fool of himself. That he might as well 
have married a fortune as not. To marry a 
penniless bride who had not even a wedding- 
outfit was in their judgment strong evidence 
of insanity. 

Anthony Weir, however, to whom Mr. 
Bilstone confided this opinion, only shook 
his head. 

He was going to marry a fortune himself, 
and he was by no means certain that he was 
not the individual who was playing the fool. 

Deep down in his heart he envied Paul 
Vincent. He had married the girl that he 
loved, and who loved him with all her heart. 

What mattered anything else? Neither 
of them was appalled at toil or struggle 
or poverty. Nay, they would enjoy life's 
battle, fighting it side by side. 

“Paul is the wise man,”’ Anthony reflected 
as he walked home that evening after din- 
ing at the Bilstones’; “ I am the fool.” 


(To be continucd. ) 


My Gardens 


In my heart’s garden, 
And rosemary and rue 
In my heart’s garden, 
Bright daffodils for spring, 
And hare-bells, which shall ring 
Old chimes, dear thoughts to bring 
To my heart’s garden. 
An oak-tree strong shall grow 
In my heart’s garden ; 
The ivy green shall cling 
To dead hopes, covering 
The ruin wrought, my King 
In my heart's garden. 


| ALE lilacs will I plant 


Sweet violets shall grow 

In my mind’s garden. 

No evil deeds shall stay 

In my mind’s garden; 
Thought-wildings fair though frail, 
Pure lilies of the vale 

Their fragrance shall exhale 

In my mind’s garden. 

Bloom old-world asphodels 

In my mind’s garden, 
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And poets’ primroses 

In my mind’s garden. 

In shamrock sweet enshrined 
Shall eglantine be twined 

With dream-flowers both combined 
In my mind’s garden. 


White lilies will I plant 

In my soul's garden, 

And one Rose mystical 

In my soul’s garden. 

The myrrh of suffering 

In censers rich to swing 

Shall come all hallowing 

From my soul’s garden. 

Life’s fadeless flowers must bloom 
In my soul’s garden ; 

The dew shall softly fall 

In my soul’s garden. 

The hawthorn white shall glow, 
An altar-cloth of snow 

With globe-flowers fringed below, 
In my soul’s garden, 
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VHE poorly paid clerk who robs his rich 
employer of a few pounds is, justly 
enough, punished by having to under- 

go a term of imprisonment; the well-to-do 
shopkeeper who habitually robs his poor 
customers, and grows rich on the spoil, is 
invariably let off, after detection, with a 
small fine. What a curious view for the 
law to take of one of the most cruel forms 
of fraud in existence ! 

The man who gives less weight than 
that for which a customer pays is a worse 
scoundrel than the average pickpocket, yet 
the law allows the former to depart on pay- 
ment of a certain sum representing not a 
tithe of that dishonest profit which a man 
of such practices ensures to himself. 

The vast majority of the defaulters trade 
in the poorer districts of towns; thus the 
hard-earned shilling too often fails to obtain 
honest value. And this will continue so 
long as the inadequate punishment of a 
fine inflicted is the result of the mean 
robbery being found out. 

In London alone the amount of swindling 
of this sort is appalling. Last year one 
shopkeeper out of every forty-nine visited 
by Weights and Measures inspectors was 
found to be selling goods more or less 
under weight, and at stalls and on hawkers’ 
barrows one scales out of every twenty- 
seven enabled the proprietor to rob the 
public. This state of things means an 
annual loss to householders, etc., of many 


DISHONEST 


Foulshan d 


DEALERS 


Banfield 


millions sterling. Even the illegal practice 
of weighing paper with goods, whereby a cus- 
tomer receives say fifteen and a half ounces, 
when he or she pays for sixteen ounces, is 
a very serious loss. Half-an-ounce in every 
pound may not seem a matter of import- 
ance, but it has been stated officially that in 
this way in London alone the public is 
robbed of more than £500,000 per annum ! 

The annual report of the Chief Officer 
of the Public Control Department of the 
London County Council presents many 
interesting features regarding the operation 
of the Weights and Measures Acts. The 
staff of eighty-seven inspectors, etc., have 
evidently been busily‘employed during the 
past twelve months. No less than 59,474 
premises were visited, and upon which the 
weighing and measuring appliances in use 
for trade were tested. Of these 941 were 
found to be unjust in one way or another, 
but always to the loss of buyers. In addi- 
tion to shops, 8442 costermongers’ stalls, 
barrows, etc., were visited, and their weighing 
and measuring appliances tested, 159 being 
found wanting. Of the total number of 
offences (1100), 703 were met by “ written 
cautions from the Council”—not a very 
terrible retribution—and 397 prosecutions — 
a far more practical way of bringing home 
such misdeeds. It is gratifying to learn 
that of the 397 prosecutions, 388 were suc- 
cessful, the magistrates inflicting penalties 
to the amount of £363! This does not 
represent much 
as an average of £1 
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| fine for each delin- 
| quent. Is it any 
wonder that this 
| wretched system of 
| very lucrative fraud 
shows comparative- 
ly little diminution 
year by year? What 
a change there 


would be if a 
month’s ‘imprison- 
ment were the 


penalty! “ Respect- 
able” tradesmen 
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cheerfully pay @ 
sovereign or two, 











and consider it no disgrace to be found out 
as perpetrators of such cruel robberies. 
But how they would wriggle and writhe if a 
month in gaol, and a restricted diet, were 
their portion instead! A fine of £1 is a 
mere nothing. An unjust pair of scales 
would make more than that in a day or two. 

The sooner a new Act of Parliament 
makes wilful robbery of this kind a serious 
criminal offence, punishable by imprison- 
ment without the option of a fine, the better 
it will be for the pockets of the public. 

The dodges of dishonest dealers are legion. 
Most villainous ingenuity is displayed in the 
system of robbing purchasers. The con- 
trivances whereby these light-weight gentry 
manage to secure abnormal profits and a 
speedy retirement from the cares of busi- 
ness are frequently surprising. 

At the Newington depét of the Weights 
and Measures department may be seen 
an exceedingly interesting and amusing 
museum of numerous appliances seized by 
the officials while in use in various shops 
in the district. Now, the Newington district, 
as is generally known, is a very poor one. 
The population is made up chiefly of those 
who must, owing to very limited capital, 
live “from hand to mouth ""—a very expen- 
sive mode of living too. On this class, 
without the means of helping themselves 
by checking the weight and measure of 
goods purchased, the dishonest dealer 
practises his wiles with great success. I 
shall now proceed to name some of the 
devices whereby the enterprising shop- 
keeper of the borough succeeds in robbing 
his poorest customers. 
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A SUPPOSED 56 LBS. WEIGHT. 
WEIGHT 32 LBS. 
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A very common device is that of the 
hollowed weight. Originally the weights 
are correct, and stamped by the L. C. C. 
officials accordingly, and each sphere or 
square of iron is sent on its way with the 
hall-mark of honesty engraven upon it. 
But, alas, as soon as it reaches the hands 
of the tradesman, he proceeds to perform a 
sort of surgical operation upon it. The 
little ring and the carefully stamped bit of 
lead around it are dexterously removed, a 
hard steel chisel or drilling bit is brought 
into play, and a large chunk of the apparently 
faithful pound or half- 
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pound iron weight is 
removed. This ac- 
complished the “ re- 
spectable ” tradesman 
fills up the vacuum 
with cork, and _ re- 
places the ring and the 
L. C. C. stamp, and 
the sphere of iron is 
placed on the counter 
where the eyes of the 
may 
the magic letters that 
proclaim it to be the 
full eight or sixteen 
ounces! In the 
museum at Newington 


customers see 








SCALES THAT ARE UNJUST WHEN WEIGHTS ARE PLACED IN 
CERTAIN POSITIONS 


there are simply hun- 
dreds of such beauties, 
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of which a few are shown here illustrated 
from photographs. 

A tradesman’s stock of weights, however, 
may be reproachless, and always meet the 
requirements of the law. His scales may 
be equally satisfactory and balance perfectly 

until the act of weighing takes place. 
Mr. Webb, the chief officer of the Newing- 
ton depdt, has a large stock of such scales 
in his museum. These had been manipu- 
lated, after being duly passed and marked 
as correct, that for every pound weight on 
either pan there was a net loss of two and 
a half ounces. The “hand” that holds 
each pan was bent in such a way that 
when the pound weight was placed on the 
holder in a certain position, the purchaser 
was robbed of two and a half ounces for 
every pound of butter, etc., he paid for. Of 
course if there was any suspicion that the 
purchaser was a Weights and Measures 
official, the weight was placed, as all weights 
ought to be, in the centre of the pan, when 
of course it gave an honest result. Thisdodge 
is so frequently taken advantage of, and so 
difticult to discover except by an experienced 
man, that a heavy fine is invariably inflicted 
when a culprit happens to be caught. 
Hawkers and are great 
lovers of this dodge. 

One of the most glaring instances of 
shop-keeping roguery was that given by 
the case of a well-known prosperous trades- 
man in the Walworth Road. An official, 
paying him a surprise visit, found the 


costermongers 

















A WEIGHING-MACHINE THAT WILL SHOW THE 
SUOTH PART OF A GRAIN 


weights and scales apparently correct, but, 
happening to lift a pair of scales from the 
counter, he was surprised to find that a 
piece of string, running from a small hole, 
was attached to the pan side of the machine. 
He hauled away on the string until it was 
stopped by something too big to allow it to 
pass through. Closer examination disclosed 
that this obstruction was a bit of lead. The 
dismay of the proprietor may be easily 
imagined! He hadn’t had time to detach 
the string and its bit of lead from below the 
counter before the officer 
had seized it. In weigh- 
ing goods this prosperous 
young tradesman simply 
pulled the string when he 
| thought the customer had 
| enough, and the 
came down so heavily 
thanks to the bit of string 
and the man’s fingers 
that the poor purchaser 
always went away with 
the delusion that he had 
been given more than full 
weight. 

A well-known firm of 
tobacconists, with a branch 
in the Newington district, 
was found in possession 
of a first-rate money- 


scales 





THROUGIE HOLE IN 
BY THE TRADESMAN 


A STRING 
PULLED 


SCALES WITH 
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making machine. It was 
one of the weight-manipu- 


TO BE 
lating scales. From the 
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All that was necessary to 
do when he wanted seven 
pounds to register ten 
pounds was to touch the 
pointer with his finger! 
Who could suspect the 
apparently honest steel- 
yard that pointed to zero 
before the bundle of hay 
or straw, or the bag of 
oats, Was hooked on, and 
immediately afterwards 
| the finger pointed—with 
a little help—to a figure 
on the dial? Fortunately 
forthe cabbies and costers 
| of the district the quick 
— j . eye of an inspector dis- 








TOBACCONIST’S SCALES WEIGHING 28 CIGARETTES TO THE LB. covered the “ accident.” 
UNDER PROPER WEIGHT When a Weights and 
Measures official enters 
illustration, it will be seen that by placing a butcher’s or a baker’s shop on several 
the half-pound weight on the far side occasions,and sees the proprietor standing 
of weight-pan, fourteen cigarettes were by the scales with a knife or pamphlet, or a 
“saved ’—or nearly one ounce and a half tin price-label in his hand, the man of honest 
to the pound! The weights shown on each weights becomes suspicious, and he makes 
side are half-pounds exactly, yet by placing 
the left-hand weight on the far side of the p- esa 
pan, the other side went down as far as it 
could go, with fourteen cigarettes less than 
half-a-pound. As will be seen it takes 
fourteen cigarettes on the weight side to 
make the scales balance. 

There is a feather merchant somewhere 
about South London who must have made 
a large pile of money before Nemesis, in the 
shape of an L.C. C. official, dropped down 
on him. For cool deliberate swindling that 
man deserves to go down to posterity as the 
boldest exponent of the art. He certainly 
did his best to prove that a pound of 
feathers is lighter than a pound of lead! 
At any rate he had been selling feathers 
much to his own advantage. The weight 
was supposed to be equal to fifty-six 
pounds of feathers. As a matter of fact 
thirty-two pounds were sufficient to over- 
balance it! For every half-hundredweight 
of feathers he was supposed to sell, he 
robbed his customers of twenty-four 
pounds, as the accompanying illustration 
will prove (see page 641). 

It was a rather profitable accident to 
happen to a South London oats, hay, and 
straw dealer, when the ratchet of his steel- 2 
yard became broken, enabling the finger to : e} 
be pushed forward at all times, even though A STEELYARD MACHINE WITH LOOSE HAND TO BE 
it registered the correct weight if left alone. PUSHED ON WHEN REQUIRED 
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Age 





position where beef 
is not always to be 
had for the asking. 
Public-house pro- 
prietors are seldom 
found giving short 
measure. On the 
contrary, the “long 
pull” gives an op- 
portunity of exhibit- 
ing a more or less 
reckless generosity. 
But Newington’s 


Weights and 
Measures Museum 
has many quaint 
and weird  speci- 


mens of pots, tan- 
kards, and glasses 
seized by the offi- 











VARIOUS UNSUSPICIOUS MAKE-WEIGHTS FOUND UNDER WEIGHING-PANS 


OF SCALES IN BUTCHERS’ AND BAKERS’ SHOPS 


it a point on his next 
visit to get hold of 
the scales before the 
rightful owner. His 
suspicions are, as a 
rule, verified. 
Another _ photo- 
graph discloses some 
of the little things 
which the dishonest 
dealer leaves behind 
him in the police- 
court. The _ knife 
and booklet on the 
left were used by a 
baker in the forma- 
tion of a quick for- 
tune. They used to 
be placed by him 
under the plate of 
the scales whereon 
he weighed his 


loaves—for all bakers are compelled by law to seli 
The knife weighs three and a half 
ounces, the book nearly two ounces. 
always handy, you see, to slip in and out as occasion 
required, and were not liable in the ordinary wav to 
raise suspicions if left on the counter. , 
The price-label of tin and the other knife were used 
similarly by a butcher. 


bread by weight. 


























QUART POT HOLDING 4TH LESS 
THAN PROPER QUANTITY 


They were 


They too looked innocent | 


enough when lying on the counter underneath the | 
scales should the dreaded inspector show his nose. 
It is somewhat comforting to know that the butcher 
who practised dishonesty on these lines is now in a 
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cials. We illustrate 
a couple of quart 
pots with spouts so 
constructed that at 
least one-eighth of the contents 
ran out intothe “‘waste”’ barrel, 
to the advantage of the house 
—and, might I say, of the 
customer ? 

Mr. Webb’s unique museum 
contains many more curiosi- 
ties. Permission to see these 
must be obtained at the office 
of the Public Control Depart- 
ment, Waterloo Place. 

FRANK FOULSHAM. 


QUART POT HOLDING ATH LESS THAN 


THE PROPER QUANTITY 




















Daftie 


BY JAMES SUTHERLAND WILSON 


PART II.—DAFTIE FINDS A HOME 


(For Part I. see Leisure Hour, March 1900, p. 415.) 


SEVERE thunderstorm during the 
A summer night had imparted a balmy 

freshness to the air, which manifested 
itself in a rejuvenation of all Nature’s 
works. 

How pleasant the coolness of the early 
morning seemed after the sultriness of the 
previous afternoon ! 

Together with the sun’s rise in the 
heavens, the joyous lark soared, trilling its 
matin song, till it vanished, a tiny speck, 
into the misty sky. Nestled amongst the 
ivy, beneath the window of Harold’s room, 
young sparrows, cheeping for their food, 
seemed to say, “It is morning. Awake! 
It is time you were up.” Speckled starlings, 
hopping on the dew-pearled lawn below, 
piped a similar refrain. Beneath the 
rhododendron bushes in the shrubbery, 
hungry blackbirds searched for slugs and 
earthworms with their sharp, yellow beaks. 

Hastily dressing, he threw open his win- 
dow, and stepped forth upon the broad 
parapet which encircled the roof. Never 
had the country-side worn (or so at least 
he thought) so charming an aspect as it did 
that morning. 

Whilst he stood there, breathing in the 
sweetness of the country air, his eyes were 
first attracted to the rising sun which peeped 
curiously over the distant hills at a slowly 
waking world. 

From a deserted granite quarry on the 
opposite side of the valley the skirl of a bag- 
pipe was wafted to the listener’s ear. At first 
plaintive, the music swelled into wild and 
passionate outbursts, revealing the deepest 
feelings of some lone, human heart. Then 
the melody changed to harmony and peace, 
until at last it died away in one long, low 
sigh. Awaking as from a dream, Harold 
for the first time observed a shepherd, 
seated on the crooked trunk of a stunted 
yew-tree, on the quarry’s verge. Round 
about him his flock nibbled the fragrant 
herbs, whilst on his lap lay a lamb, which 
he was caressing with a mother’s love. 

A cock crowed shrilly down by the old 
mill, the red roof of which peered through 
the green foliage of a wood. On this spot, 


for a moment, Harold’s gaze was fixed. 
That his recollections of it were pleasing 
was evident by the joyful expression of his 
face. 

A blue curl of smoke, rising through the 
plantation of firs, declared that already the 
good wife of the miller was astir about the 
house. Instinctively his eyes followed the 
thin thread upwards. When at length it 
was lost against the sun-kissed hill-top, 
and he could see it.no more, he felt like 
one out of whose life some subtle, though 
evanescent, charm has passed. “How 
often so vanish,” he said, “the day-dreams 
of youth for many!” 

Farther down the valley, below the mill, 
nestled, in a bend of the river, a cluster of 
white thatched cottages, an ivy-clad church, 
and a school, which together went to form 
the hamlet of Netherbrae. A bell, tinkling 
at the gable of the school-house, called the 
labourers to their day’s work. So still was 
the air, it sounded quite near. 

The meandering Feugh made its way 
through a level tract of country, consisting 
of fields of yellow corn, green meadows 
where cattle were now grazing, hedgerows, 
and clumps of trees. Dimly, in the dis- 
tance, a bluish mist hovered like some 
hawk in the air. Harold could not make 
out what this was, until it dawned upon 
him that he saw the distant sea. When his 
eye had taken in the entire scene—moun- 
tain and valley, with their quotaof simple, 
human souls, woods and purple-heathered 
moor, bickering stream and placid sea—a 
sense of his own littleness filled him, as he 
stood a lone worshipper in this wonderful 
temple of Nature. Could it be that this 
glorious pageant, this moving panorama, the 
work of an Omnipotent Creator, was for 
him to delight in, for him to view till he 
was tired? Might he not be expected to 
do something in return? ‘ How miserable 
a creature am I in this great scheme of 
things!” he thought, as he bowed his head. 

“OQ God! What can I do to show my 
admiration of Thy greatness and my love 
for Thee?” Such was his cry. Ready 
came the answer to his mind. 
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“Do you hear those sounds of life in the 
valley yonder, by the old mill or in the 
village? Well, it may be that there you 
will find one being, less fortunately cir- 
cumstanced than you happen to be your- 
self, whose lot you can brighten, into whose 
life you have the power to introduce more 
happiness. Go! There show your love 
for Me and My creation. Do your duty to 
man, and you will not fail to do it towards 
God.” 

Then, like a lightning-flash, the scene of 
yesterday came back to him—the fishing 
expedition, and the conversation with the 
child from the mill who had interested him 
somuch. “There is my work cut out for 
me,” he cried. “ My duty is to bring light 
into the life of that poor boy.” 

In another minute he was beyond the 
lodge gates, running, with rod in hand, 
across a wet clover field, towards the fir 
plantation. “ Daftie,” the boy had said, 
was the name the other children had given 
to him. He should be known by that name 
no more. 

In his haste, Harold never paused to 
watch a startled hare, which beat a pre- 
cipitate retreat on his approach; neither 
did he observe the curious glances of the 
deer, that wondered at him, as he clam- 
bered over the ruined dyke skirting the 
dark wood. He did not even hear the 
rumble of cart-wheels along a rough-hewn 
track in his vicinity, nor the clacking of the 
driver’s whip, who, with half-closed eyes, 
was longing for the morrow, and wishing in 
his heart that every day might be a Sunday. 

His pace slackened when, through the 
trees, he spied the white-washed walls of 
the mill; and, even at that distance, the 
roar of the foaming water, as it rushed 
from the open sluice over the rattling 
wheel, was distinctly audible. Behind the 
mill, in an orchard, was a paddock, en- 
closed by a rude, wooden fence. There 
stood the miller, leaning on it with one 
arm, and with his right hand stroking the 
withers of a playful foal. A hearty guffaw 
burst from his lips, when the sportive 
creature kicked out with his hind legs, thus 
showing, foal-like, its appreciation of his 
kind attention. 

On hearing footsteps, the miller, puffing 
a cloud of smoke into the fresh, morning 
air, turned round slowly, and expressed, by 
his widely-opened eyes, his astonishment 
on beholding a strange gentleman near his 
domain at so early an hour. 
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” said Harold. 


“ Good-day, sir!” responded the burly 


“ Good-morning to you! 
miller. “I’m thinking ye’ve been up with 
the sun. Well, this is a grand countryside 
when the weather is fine. But, dear me, 
sir, in the winter it’s an awful place to live 
in. I’ve been here a good while now, and 
I ought to know.” 

“T shouldn’t think, to hear you speak, 
that you had lived here all along,” said the 
other. 

“Oh, no! I’m from the lowlands myself. 
But for the last fifteen years I’ve stayed by 
this mill, and I don’t think I'll leave it now 
before I die. I’ve grown fond of the place, 
although it may be terrible cold sometimes 
at the fall of the year. But, you see, I’m 
getting a bit old now, and not so eager for 
changes as I used to be in my younger 
days.” 

“What!” Harold exclaimed. “Old! 
Why, I shouldn’t think you had seen fifty 
yet.” 

“Perhaps not, sir. Still, would you 
believe me when [I tell you that I'll be 
sixty-seven next September? It’s a good 
age that, mind you, for a man to keep on 
working, as I do, from early morning till 
late at night.” 

“Certainly you do carry your years well. 
I wonder what sort of a figure I'll cut, when 
I’m the same age as you are now. Com- 
parisons will be odious, I am afraid.” 

“ Well, sir, it’s the country air that does 
it. I’ve never stopped much in the towns. 
I don’t like them. There are too many 
people, too many noises, too little time to 
think for me.” 

As he said this, he knocked the ashes from 
his pipe. 

“ Have a fill?” said Harold, producing 
his tobacco pouch. 

“Thankee, sir. I’ve always been a 
dreadful smoker. My good woman says 
I mustn’t smoke about the house, so I 
generally come out here after my breakfast 
to have a draw at my old clay. Won't you 
step inside and see our little place? I 
dare say, for once in a way, seeing as how 
I've brought company, which I don’t often 
do, she’ll not be too hard on us, though we 
do smoke. Come in, and let us know what 
you think of her home-brewed ale. Those 
that understand these things, tell me it’s 
very fine.” 

“Thank you,’ was Harold’s ready re- 
sponse, in answer to this invitation. “I 
shall be much pleased indeed to do so.” 




















Thereupon he followed the miller, whose 
hobnailed boots clanked on the smooth 
cobble-stones of the yard, into the house. 
On entering, he found himself in a low- 
ceilinged kitchen, the floor of which was 
scrupulously clean. At the far end stood a 
huge fire-place and an oven, resplendent 
with much polishing, from the interior of 
which issued the savoury odour of pancakes 
which had just been done on the girdle. 
Harold’s eye was slowly taking in the 
general surroundings, passing from spot- 
less ,dish-covers, hanging in rows along 
the shelves, to piles of snow-white plates, 
from a canary In a cage on the dresser to 
a few prints and advertisement almanacs 
on the walls. In the midst of this opera- 
tion, the miller’s wife bustled into the 
kitchen from the garden, of whose beauties 
the young man caught a glimpse through 
a small window, with panes of bottled glass, 
on the sill of which large geraniums were 
standing in brown pots. Her hands were 
filled with white and red roses, and bunches 
of fragrant mignonette. She did not at 
once observe the stranger, and, as she deftly 
adjusted her flowers in brightly - painted 
jars, Harold seized the opportunity of 
complimenting her on the artistic taste she 
displayed in their arrangement. She turned 
round and greeted him with a smile, at the 
same time glancing down at her attire to 
see if her clean apron were properly ad- 
justed and not hanging awry. So pleased 
was she at the young man’s compliment, 
that she chose one of the prettiest roses 
from her collection, and, going over to him, 
inserted it in the button-hole of his coat. 

“There!” she exclaimed. “It does look 
lovely against the grey cloth. I'll warrant, 
sir, you wouldn’t get such a rose in any town 
shop for love or money.” 

Seeing that his better half was so agree- 
able towards the stranger, the miller re- 
quested that some ale should be brought 
for the gentleman to sample. She went 
out by a door leading into the cool dairy, 
and returned, a moment afterwards, with 
two foaming tankards of ale, which were 
placed on the deal table in front of them. 
They drew in their chairs, and Harold had 
to admit, much to the dear lady’s satisfac- 
tion, that the beverage was excellent. 

For a moment, as they smoked their 
pipes, silence reigned in the kitchen, broken 
only by the ticking of an eight-day clock, 
beneath a case of stuffed birds in the passage 
which led to the front part of the house. 
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Suddenly, remembering the real object 
of his visit, Harold turned round and said 
to the miller, “ By the bye, I believe there is 
a little, fair-haired boy who works for you. 


‘Daftie,’ I understand, is the name he 
generally goes by.” 

“Oh, yes!” said the miller. “I suppose 
you'll be referring to that urchin, Sandy 
MacDougal. Do you know the lad, then?” 

“T happened to meet him yesterday when 
I was fishing, and, having taken rather a 
fancy to him, I thought it might perhaps 
be possible to learn something more about 
him from you. How long is it since his 
mother died?” 

“Let me think for a minute,” said the 
miller. “ It was during that terrible winter 
we had some years back, when the bridge 
below the village was washed away in a 
spate. Yes, it was just seven years ago, 
come Michaelmas. I remember it well.” 

“Was her husband living at the time?’ 

“T can’t tell you that, sir. If he were, 
he never showed his face here, leastways 
so far as I am aware of it. There seemed 
to hang a sort of mystery about the poor 
body. She was a pretty woman, although 
most people had scarcely a chance to judge, 
as she seldom came out of doors. She was 
very poor, I should think, and appeared to 
have no friends. All the time she was 
here, she hardly received more than half-a- 
dozen letters. Wherever she came from, 
it was evident that either her friends did 
not want to see her, or she had no desire 
to know them. People at first talked a bit 
of course, as they generally do in a small 


place like this. But their curiosity was 
never gratified. Her sudden death was 
announced in some of the big papers; but, 


as no one came to the funeral, it was sup- 
posed she had been living under an 
assumed name.” 

“How then did the boy come to stay 
under your roof?” 

“Well, you see, it was like this. To 
earn enough money with which to supply 
her small wants, she used to do sewing 
and a bit of dress-making for the village. 
She was in the habit of coming up here 
every evening for milk, vegetables, flour, 
and such like. We never charged her for 
these, but, in return, my good woman would, 
now and again, perhaps once a week, on a 
Friday, have her at the house to help with 
the work. The cottage she lived in be- 
longed to me, and on quarter days she was 
always most regular in paying the rent. 
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Sometimes my good woman and she went 
together to the church. My wife, on 
coming back, would tell me how nicely she 
used to speak about the sermon the minister 
had preached, and how the tears would be 
standing in her eyes when the evening 
hymn was being sung. One night she did 
not come to fetch the milk; and next day, 
having some business to do in the village, 
I called at her house in passing. The 
clergyman was coming out of the gate, and, 
when I asked him about her, he shook his 
head. 

“ Hearing my voice, she sent the child 
down to ask me if I would be good enough 
to step in and speak to her, as there was 
something she wished to say. On entering 
the room, I was astonished at her appear- 
ance. There was an expression on her 
face which told me she was not much 
longer for this world. The boy, too young 
to understand the danger, was looking at 
his mother, the sole friend he had in the 
world, with wondering eyes. ‘Mr. Alison,’ 
she said, as I stood by the bedside, ‘ you 
and your wife have been kind friends to 
me, a stranger. I feel that soon I shall 
pass away from a world from which, in 
spite of the troubles of my life, 1 am sorry 
to depart—if only for the sake of my 
child. I am leaving the boy amongst 
strangers. Mr. Alison, will you be a father 
to him when I am gone?’ Thus it was I 
promised the dying woman that I should 
look after her child. 

“She was buried at my expense, a small 
wooden cross being erected over her grave, 
and the boy came to live with us at the 
mill.” 

The miller’s narrative at this point was 
interrupted by Harold, who exclaimed— 

“Mr. Alison, I am proud of you. You 
acted nobly, like a brave, good man.” 

“Ah!” said the miller slowly, “ wait till 
you hear the end. There were times when 
I forgot my promise. Sometimes when I 
have been drinking too hard, and it has 
gone to my head, my wife says I become 
a demon, and begs me not to take so much. 
It is at such times, although I repent 
deeply of it later, that Sandy suffers at my 
hands.” 

“Don’t you get on well with the boy, 
then?” asked Harold, who had not for- 


gotten certain remarks of yesterday, which 
spoke of cruel treatment. 

“Well, sir, to tell the truth, I found him 
an awful 
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bother. For a bit, things went 





wrong with me, and I could hardly manage 
to make both ends meet. Besides, I was 
never very fond of children. I had a boy 
of my own once, but he ran off to sea, and 
I don’t know, never shall now I suppose, 
whether he is alive or dead. I am afraid 
I’m what you call a hard man, and didn’t 
understand bairns, even when they were 
my own, let alone those of other people.” 
“But you’ve been kind to the boy, I’m 
”* said Harold, after hearing this con- 


sure, 
fession. The miller looked down for a 
moment in rather a shame-faced way, 


before he replied. By this time his wife 
had gone out with a bag of corn to feed the 
fowls. 

“Well, between ourselves, sir, I’ve felt 
rather uneasy of late, when I’ve thought of 
the way that poor boy has been treated in 
this house. Were I to die this night, and 
be called on before the Judgment Seat of 
the Most High to give an account of my 
stewardship, I don’t think the story of the 
way I’ve behaved to poor Sandy would 
be pleasing to the ears of Almighty God. 
Sandy’s a nice enough laddie, but too good, 
and with too splendid a mind forus. They 
say he’s not canny, but as sure as I’m 
standing here, there’s a bigger heart and a 
greater brain in that boy than in all the 
rest of us about this country-side. I sent 
him to the school for a year. None of the 
other children cared for him much, so I 
was forced to take him away, because, 
somehow or other, the boys (I dare say they 
caught the idea from their parents) looked 
on him as an alien, different from them- 
selves, and made of finer clay. God forgive 
me, if I have often not acted by him as I 
should have done. I listened to the voice 
of the multitude, and forgot my promise to 
the broken-hearted mother that, when she 
died, I would be kind to her only child.” 

“Look here now,” said Harold, drawing 
his chair nearer, and leaning across the 
table, “I have a proposal to make, and 
should like to know what you have got to 
say regarding it. If I offered to take the 
boy away, and edue@te him at my own 
expense, would you agree to it?” 

But before the miller could answer, the 
patter of naked feet was heard on the flag- 
stones of the passage outside. A moment 
later, Sandy, the subject of their talk, ran 
into the room. Seeing that Harold, whom 
he recognised at once, was engaged in a 
friendly conversation with his master, he 
stopped short. The look of perplexity on 
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his bright face showed his failure to grasp 


the situation. Uncertain as to whether 
this were a fitting time to greet his friend, 
he was on the point of leaving the room, 
when Harold called him back, saying, 
“Why, Sandy, you surely are not going 
to run off without wishing me _ good- 
morning!’ 

“Na, sir. But I thocht ye were engaged.” 

Harold, laying his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, and looking into his honest blue 
eyes, then said, “ Look here, Sandy, if your 
master is willing to part with you, will you 
come and live in my home ?”’ 

On hearing these words, the boy looked 
up, in doubt as to whether he understood 
them aright. 

“ Div ye mean that I should bide wi’ you 
always ?”’ 

“ Yes, always.” 

“Would maister let me gang awa’? 
The boy glanced sideways at the miller. 

“Yes, Sandy, this gentleman, who has 
come from Ferncleugh House, wishes. you 
to have a better chance of becoming a 
great and good man than you can get here. 
If you would like to go, I won’t say a word 
against it.” 

“ Weel, I—I’m willin’.”’ 

“May God’s blessing go with you, my 
lad! I'll expect to hear great things of 
you some day. I hope, when you’re famous, 
you won’t forget the old mill. Only, before 
you go, Sandy, will you forgive me, if I 
have sometimes been unkind to you, and 
not done my duty by you as I ought?” 

Sandy went over to the miller’s side, and 
laid his small hand in the miller’s large, 
toil-marked palm. 

“Maister,” he said, “what hae I tae 
forgi'e? Ye were my mither’s friend. I’ve 
been a thochtless bairn, and a sair trouble 
tae you and Mistress Alison. Some day, 
mebbe, I'll be able tae show that I niver 
forgot a’ ye hae done for me.” 

It was agreed that Harold was to return 
during the afternoon. In the meantime a 
few arrangements had to be made. Harold 
did not anticipate any objection to his 
conduct at home. He knew his father and 
mother too well for that. Besides, had 
there been any possibility of such a con- 
tingency, he was possessed of ample private 
means to educate the boy at his own 
expense. 

On arriving at the Hall, he found that 
breakfast was just being served. 

Colonel Pilkington was a splendid type 
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of the British soldier, tall, ruddy-com- 
plexioned, keen-eyed, with iron-grey hair 
and moustache. 

“ Hullo! Harold, my boy!” he exclaimed 
in a gruff, genial voice. ‘ Where have you 
been to so early? Fishing again, eh?” 

“No, father, I’m hardly enthusiastic 
enough for that. I’ve been catching some- 
thing else than fish.” 

“Why, whatever have you been up to 
next?” 

“Well, father, if you don’t mind post- 
poning your interrogations tili after break- 
fast, I should hke to have a serious talk 
with you in the library then.” 

“All right, my boy. Fire away in the 
meantime. Have some ham!” 

The meal was a quieter one than usual 
that morning. When it was over, the 
father and son adjourned to the library, 
where they remained for more than an 
hour. The result was eminently satis- 
factory. That afternoon Ferncleugh House 
had a new inmate. At dinner in the 
evening the Colonel and his wife had 
another son at their table. There, on 
Harold’s left hand, sat Sandy, now Master 
Alexander Pilkington, well dressed, a perfect 
gentleman. One would scarce have recog- 
nised in him the poor outcast to whom, 
till that moment, life had seemed possessed 
of little charm. 

The boy’s education for six months was 
entrusted to Harold, who, fresh from Oxford, 
had not given up his own studies, but 
devoted several hours each day to the 
reading of the classic authors, and to the 
modern literatures of France and Germany, 
the former the home of style, the latter the 
home of thought. He had a strong ambition 
to become a great writer himself some day. 
Possessed of the literary temperament, he 
was at this time merely making tentative 
efforts after the acquisition of a style. 

He found in Sandy an apt and industrious 
pupil. The memory of the child was 
marvellous. He had only to read a poem, in 
order to know it by heart. Mr. MacAllister, 
the village school-master, hearing of the 
bey’s introduction into a new home, called 
from time to time, and assisted in the 
direction of his studies. He was an old 
man, with clear, bright eyes and an elastic 
step, slow of speech, on whose tongue the 
letter 7 rolled sonorously, for he was proud 
of his Doric race. Far away, among these 
mountains, he toiled, harder than many 
masters in great cities, to produce brave, 
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**HULLO! ITAROLD, MY BOY! WHERE 
HAVE YOU BEEN?” 





good men, and not merely intellectual 
machines, as is so often the case in 
big—reputedly excellent —schools. 
Many a name famous in the world 
of literature or of thought had been 
written once on a time in the Register 
Book of this worthy dominie. 
Towards the end of October the Pilking- 
tons returned to London. At the close of 





: another six months, Sandy, who had lost 
his Scotch accent almost entirely, was 








deemed ready to enter a public 
school. He came home for the 
holidays, and next summer the 
family, having bought the old 
} house in the north, found them- 
selves again in Scotland. 

Thus the years rolled on. 

Sandy, when last heard of, had 
passed very high in the entrance 
examination to Sandhurst, and 
was proceeding to a military col- 
lege, being destined for the army. 
For the present, as he stands on 
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the threshold of manhood, it is necessary to 
bid him good-bye. Perhaps at some future 
time an opportunity will be afforded of 
following him further in his noble career. 


The conclusion of ‘‘ Daftie” will appear in the July Number of the ‘* Leisure Hour.” 
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SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG 


From a photo taken some years ago by Francis Guy, Cork 


JOU will not find his name in Who's 
| Who. Nor will you often see it in 
newspaper paragraphs. But lovers of 
genuine poetry, poetry of the heart, poetry 
of the soul, have turned for years past to 
volumes of verse by Mr. Savage-Armstrong, 
the best of which has been perhaps One in 
the Infinite, published in 1891. In that book 
the author strikes the note of Christian 
faith triumphant over doubt. 

In his Stories of Wicklow, Mr. Savage- 
Armstrong wove into musical verse some 
of the romantic tales and legends that 
linger round the hills of that beautiful 
county. But his last volume, Ballads of 
Down, is still more racy of the soil. 

Many of these ballads are in the Ulster 
dialect—-the Downshire form of which, as 
the author points out, is a development of 
the Lowland-Scottish, principally Ayrshire, 
brought over by Scottish settlers in the 
reign of James I. 

Here are two expressive verses from a 
poem “A Cannae Thole Ye!” (I cannot 
bear you)— 


1 BaLLaps oF Down. 








Poet of To-day 


‘* Ye may be guid; ye may be great ; 

Ye may be born tae rule the State ; 

But, though ye rowl'd the wheels o’ Fate, 
A cannae thole ye! 

It’s nae that ye hae din me wrang ; 

It’s nae A feel a jealous pang ; 

It’s jist that, ke ye short or lang, 
A cannae thole ye!” 


More than once this sarcastic vein shows 


itself, but without bitterness, in these 
ballads. “Betty MacBlaine” is a good 
example— 


**Och, Betty MacBlaine is a sonsie wee lass, 
An’ her een ir as blue as the Bay of Ardglass, 
An’ her cheeks ir as rosy as epples in rain— 
A sonsie bit lassie is Betty MacBlaine. 

* — * 7 - 
She’s pleesant tae talk wi’, shes lively o’ wit ; 
It’s sweeter than roses aside her tae sit 
Guid troth, she’s a treasure 


!—But sma’ 'd be the 
gain 

O’ the mon that wud merry ye, Betty MacBlaine ! 

She'd still hae her luvvers that cudnae withstan’ 

The glance uv her een an’ the touch uv her han’, 

An’ the ring on her finger wud nivver restrain 

The flitterin’ fancies o' Betty MacBlaine ; 

Till someyin wud flether her mair than the rest,— 

Mair craft in his tongue an’ mair guile in his 
breast, — 

An’ awa’ she wud canter tae Laplan’ or Spain, 

An’ her guid-mon might whustle fur Betty Mac- 
Blaine !” 

Another humorous poem is “A Down- 
shire Poet,” in which he represents a friend 
pleading with him to reside in London— 

** There in line with freshest fashion 

You'll keep always meekly marching, 
Know what knot to tie your sash in, 
Find your cuffs the perfect starching.” 

To which and other similar arguments 
the Downshire poet replies, finishing 
thus— 


** But to lift man and to teach man, 
London's not the one thing needful.” 


A vein of tender pathos runs through 
some of the poems, such as “ The Prodigal 
Son” and “ The Auld Airds (Ards) Tramp,” 
while others, such as “ Sir Robert Savage,” 
ring with the clash of arms and gallant 
deeds of by-gone days. 

But the poems in this volume are not all 


By G. F. Savage-Armstrong. Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. 
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ballads. In vigorous verse “St. Patrick 
and the Druid” tells how the Christian 
faith was first proclaimed in Ireland. The 
concluding words of St. Patrick are worth 
quoting— 
**T shall fear 

No evil, with my Shepherd leading me ; 

Crave not to draw aside the veil of things 

With feeble and impatient hand ; assured 

That all is well, could I but comprehend ; 





And I shall comprehend in times to be, 

And feel a vaster reverence, deeper love 

In learning of Thy purpose and Thy will, 
When I, like Thee, arise from Death and Hell, 
To dwell beneath Thy wings for evermore ! ” 


The Ulster character and the Ulster 
dialect have never before found such ex- 
pression in literature as in these delightful 
Ballads of Down. 

C. H. I. 


Filling the Cistern 
MORE ABOUT READERS AND READING! 


A CONSCIENTIOUS preacher com- 
; plained of the dulness of his spirit, 

that although he began his sermons 
on the Monday morning, he could some- 
times make no progress with them. “ What 
wonder?”’ said another, one whose influence 
has extended far. “ If he empties his cistern 
one day, how can he expect it to be full the 
next without replenishment? I take the 
first two days of my week for general 
reading and life.” 

The newspaper seems to be the daily 
replenishment of most men. For years to 
come it will probably be the main reading 
of the body of the people. We hear some- 
times of statesmen who do not read the 
papers, or are treated to them in selections 
by wife or daughter. This means primarily 
that life is short. Besides, have there not 
been great men in the world more than 
can be counted who have done their think- 
ing, as Montaigne did, and made their mark 
in history, without any reading? But for 
ordinary folk the newspaper has become a 
necessity, not only for political and social 
and commercial reasons, but as an embodi- 
ment of the world’s life, a force that 
collectively may shape destinies. One 
fourth, dead history—-do you say ?—mixed 
warp and woof of good and evil; another 
fourth, living fact, the most of it sordid; 
another, clack; another, gossip, with how 
much left for the infinitesimals of enduring 
knowledge and wisdom ? Where come in 
the destinies, do you ask? that any man 
should buy a penny or a half-penny paper 
to consider them? Yet is not even gossip 
a ruler ? 

It must at least be said that there is no 
more powerful and educative instrument 


of progress than the newspaper. The head- 
master of Eton or Rugby has not a more 
responsible post than the editor of a great 
* Daily.” 

If every morning a new book of two 
hundred pages and more were laid upon 
our breakfast-table, we might resent it. 
Yet this might be only a daily newspaper 
in another form. If custom settled down 
to it, we should probably find our selection 
of reading made, and the new book at the 
service of the fire by noon. One of his 
companions tells us that Macaulay “ seemed 
to read through the skin”; he had the gift 
of a rare memory to aid him, so that often 
with him to look was to know. But his 
rapidity of reading does not surprise us 
when we see how men handle their news- 
paper. Therefore, let no one plead that he 
has not time for reading, for whether he 
has or not is very much a question of habit. 

For good or for evil the newspaper already 
holds the masses. Who can doubt it when 
we hear of weekly papers having a circula- 
tion of more than a million, such circula- 
tions being in addition to the tremendous 
issues of the daily press? The number of 
newspapers, as distinct from their circula- 
tion, is itself so large that a single set of 
the British issues for one year fills 111 
yards on the shelves of the British Museum, 
so that the sets of sixteen years would 
cover a mile. From the point of view 
of national education, a foremost question 
now is, What shall our newspapers be, in 
villages as well as in towns and cities, and 
how shall we learn to read them wisely ? 
When we see how steadfastly books of 
small account cling to our shelves, it seems 
a matter to stir the pity of librarians that so 


1 See Leisure Hour, May, ‘‘ Readers and Reading,” p. 572. 
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much of the intellectual wealth of a news- 
paper should be swept in a day to oblivion, 
though swift dispersion is a law of healthful 


life. Surely here the doctrine of the con- 
servation of forces applies ; a transformation 
better than the immortality of the bookshelf 
awaits the strenuous work of many men 
who have served their country on its press. 
One thing is established, that the whole 
range of life belongs to it, it cannot be 
eclectic for any time, all thought has voice 
in it, all knowledge its place, it is both 
naturalistic and philosophic; and this fact 
is changing the whole horizon of the nation. 
It is creating new mental conditions ; it 
will vitally affect rulers and people, the 
relation of the sexes, the attitude of the 
churches; and no one can forecast the 
changes it will bring. 

How remote from 
Lamb’s description :— 


all this is Charles 


**TIn some of the bank offices it is the custom (to 
save so much individual time) for one of the clerks 
—who is the best scholar—to commence upon the 
Times or the Chronicle and recite its entire contents 
aloud pro bono publico. With every advantage of 
lungs and elocution, the effect is singularly vapid. 
In barbers’ shops and public-houses a fellow will 
get up and spell out a paragraph, which he com- 
municates as some discovery. Another fellow airs 
his selection. So the entire journal transpires at 
length by piecemeal. Seldom readers are slow 
readers, and without this expedient no one in the 
company would probably ever travel through the 
contents of a whole paper.” —London Magazine, 1826. 


In curious contrast again is Mr. Court- 
ney’s account! of the newspaper readers of 
to-day — 

‘*There are the moderate readers, who only 
read at breakfast, in the train, at the club, and at 
a few other times. Then there are the people 
who read nearly all day long, filling up the rest of 
the time by quoting what they have read, and seek- 
ing to pass it off as original thought. The im- 
moderate use by some has suggested to others—Mr. 
Carlyle among them—the desirability of total 
abstinence. But people should not try to escape 
from newspapers. . . . The ideal newspaper would 
have no class or sectional interest. It would en- 
deavour to be as wide as the life of the nation in 
whose tongue it was written. It would give a 
picture of what was going on in each division of 
our multifarious industry. Mr. Cobden’s ideal 
newspaper was to have consisted entirely of facts. 
That was prettily conceived ; but the thing would 
be dull. Readers of newspapers should culti- 
vate the sub-editor’s art of seizing at once upon the 
important matter. 


Of magazines we all remember that they 
have had a great place in the history of 
English literature. Readers still look back 


1 In a recent lecture at University College. 
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to Addison and the Spectator. Sir Roger de 
Coverley is as alive to-day as any one of 
Thackeray's characters. They have been 
the avenue of approach for many of the 
greater writers and thinkers of the century, 
from the evergreen Elia, for instance, down 
to George Eliot. They have been the field 
of tournament, so to say, for gallant wits; 
the playground of nimble pens; the haunt 
of wandering troubadour and traveller; 
the happy hunting-ground of critics; the 
special domain of essayist and novelist. A 
busy age will more and more insist that 
they shall minister to amusement ; and the 
temptation may be strong to make them 
the toy-books of grown children, but they 
have their own peculiar sphere which the 
wise reader will always respect. Some 
things they can do which are not pos- 
sible to either book or newspaper. They 
can not only prepare the way for untried 
writers ; they can gather up and present 
“unconsidered trifles’’ which may be of 
value. We do not think so much of “gems” 
as was once the fashion,—the age is too 
rich,—they may be inglorious vanities ; but 
there is many a thought that does not 
sparkle, and yet is worth treasuring. There 
is many a brief passage of life—* brief life 
is here our portion ’—that may be told, 
and so become cheer and comfort and 
fresh impulse to tired workers. There is 
many a stray adventure that deserves its 
record. There is knowledge to be gleaned 
from untrodden ways that is of practical 
service. There are things to be compared, 
and judgments given, and questions dis- 
cussed, that are neither history nor news. 
There are stages in science and discovery 
to be chronicled. There are opportunities 
of bringing together facts known to students 
and experts that busy people do not know, 
and yet find helpful. All these things 
belong to the sphere of the magazine. In 
reading we profit the more if we beware of 
reading only according to a preconceived 
fancy of what pleases. There can be 
no expansion of spirit, no widening of 
knowledge, no large growth of any kind if 
in reading we never cross a narrow self- 
pleasing line. If a man in his newspaper 
reads only the money market, he can never 
be a citizen of the world; and so through 
a hundred things. Let a man read largely 
and even casually in many directions, and 
even of small things, and as long as his 
mind can assimilate and has purpose, he 
will thrive by it. 


~~ 
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These considerations remind us that in 
current literature there must be always a 
section which represents the interchange 
of thought, and corresponds to conversation 
or debate in ordinary affairs. It is tempor- 
ary, and has no permanent quality, yet 
it is a section of the utmost importance, 
—it is in a large sense structural; and 
we could wish there were easier clue to 
what is really valuable within it.! There 
are so many things in transition, and fresh 
knowledge is coming in on so many sides. 
Among the new books of a season there 
must also always be some which are like 
the voices about us; if they represent only 
the laugh and the whim, we cannot do 
without them, but they may express the 
best purposes and finest spirit of our time ; 
and as we cannot choose our daily associates 
by fixed rules, so we cannot always separate 
in our reading, but must listen and heed. 
To those whose duties make them in a high 
sense specialists, this may mean waste, yet 
to forswear the literature of one’s own day 
is to be the hermit who makes a silence 
and calls it wisdom. 


When so much of fugitive reading falls 
to the general lot, all reading tends to be 
more desultory. Theoretically it might be 
assumed that a man’s reading at the out- 
start should supplement education, and 
follow the course most likely to fit him for 
successive duties, but the world is too 
mobile, too restive for any such planning. 
The saying is but partially true that culture 
means leisure, for there is much culture 
where there is no leisure; but there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the vast majority 
of people must be content to make choice 
from a few subjects. Here comes in the 
need of purpose. It must often happen 
that even those who are fond of books 
cannot formulate a scheme of reading ; they 
may not have time, or knowledge or taste 
sufficient; but a higher purpose helps the 
least instructed. Have always some general 
aim, a larger purpose than what you actu- 
ally read. Keep, if you can, some worthy 
piece of thorough work in hand. Look out, 
sometimes, if you would learn, on what you 
do not know. The unknown to all of us 
looms vaster than any ocean on which our 
eyes ever fell. We want a compass for the 
seas, we want one equally for the unknown 
about us; and we want our charts. How 

1 The services of Mr. Stead in this direction 
should not be overlooked. 
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often the scattered facts we do know seem 
to lie lifeless and apart like islands in a 
distant sea. Map them down—fill in, so 
to say, the archipelago, and hope till the 
greater coast-lines and the haven appear. 

Once on a voyage to Spain we fell 
into talk with a city clergyman; he quoted 
the immortal phrase of Adschylus about the 
sea, and went on to speak of Greek tragedy ; 
but when we neared the land, and spoke 
of Spain and Granada, it came out that he 
had no knowledge of the Moors having 
been there. How frequently sharp are the 
breaks in education—it is inevitably so. 
Therefore is the more reason why in all 
our reading we should note the relationship 
and place of things. We delve in strata ; 
here is the white chalk, here the iron-shod 
limestone, yonder the stern granite, here 
the wide reaches of common clay, without 
which no London could have been built ; 
but what would they mean to us if we 
knew no England? So always, if we 
would really know, we should see the part in 
relation to the whole. If we thus see, we 
may learn to concentrate our reading, and 
avoid waste; system is essential; but the 
governing spirit under which we read is of 
more account than our programme. It 
may help us if we think of knowledge as 
a part of life, not as outside and con- 
crete, but as inward and spiritual. Life is 
not a canal, but a river, which will make 
its own channel, and draw its sustenance 
from all sides, and every tortuous stream. 

An ambitious reader often stumbles; 
the hand that reaches may grasp, but let 
it take care. We have known an active- 
minded woman read Kant, but was it the 
best choice? Kossuth learnt English, of 
which he was a master, by reading Shake- 
speare in prison. We remember a young 
man who thought to master Italian 
by reading Dante, but he was not a 
Kossuth. In innumerable cases, instead 
of settling down to Gibbon, it might be 
better to read Creighton’s primer on Rome, 
or possibly somebody else’s on Spain and 
the Moors! 


There are books which are “born, not 
made,”’ as Horace said of the poet, and 
some of these are among the most memor- 
able. That is to say, the book was written 
for the sake of ideas that could not be 
repressed, or as the embodiment of re- 
searches and studies that could not be 
withheld, or as the chronicle of events that 




















claimed to be recorded, or from other intel- 
lectual reason—and not in the first place 
for the publisher’s list, or for so many 


guineas a page. They may be tracked 
across the centuries. In the history of the 
church,—whether it be Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, or Calvin’s Institutes, or the Pro- 
vincial Letters, they mark many a period. 
The greater poets belong to this class 
—Dante towering among them; Milton 
is there with his Areopagitica ; there too 
the IJmitatio; and Bunyan, with the 
Pilgrim's Progress ; and Carlyle with Sartor 
Resartus ; Bacon with his Essays ; Words- 
worth; Ruskin, with his passion for truth 
and beauty; Livingstone, with his journals ; 
and Darwin, with his patient facts. They 
are not always wise books, any more than 
the poets are gods, but they are usually 
notable, and often to be sought out. 
Probably many of the finest passages 
in literature—lines it may be—are also 
thus “born,” though scattered in many 
pages. The words have “sprung ”—did 
not Minerva “ spring” from the head of 
Jove ?—to their place, no one could tell 
you how, without any conscious framing 
of them, so mystic, so marvellous, so 
almost divine sometimes is mind. Some 
of Shakespeare’s lines seem beyond com- 
position or any art; every letter of them 
appears to throb with the creative fulness 
of instant life. Such passages affect us 
like the perfected forms of nature. They 
are complete as the finest harmonies. They 
reveal the ideals to which art only aspires. 
We are fortunate if our reading brings us 
near such enchantments. They remind us 
how much refreshment may sometimes be 
found in turning to single pages. A little 
bookshelf may thus become a garden of 
delights, when the mind is weary. John 
Bright’s daughter has published A Book of 
Thoughts, which consists mainly of favourite 
passages associated with his memory,—they 
show how a strenuous life may thus be 
refreshed; and reveal too how his natural 
eloquence was enriched and strengthened 
by the companionship of noble words. 
More than this, they tell us that literature 
is made great by thought and not by style. 
There are books with a soul in them; 
little books sometimes; unknown even or 
forgotten; but it may be, world famous. 
If you come upon one of these, treasure 
it, and it will speak to you. Note them 


all down. It may be the vision of a celestial 
dreamer; it may be the voice of a broken and 
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humble spirit,—a fragment of true life, 
the very simplest record of homely incident, 
“nothing more,” and yet “ stir thoughts too 
deep for tears.” 

Surely also if it be good to study great 
thoughts, it is better to company with noble 
deeds. Those biographies are not worthy 
of the name which tell only trivialities and 
anecdote. Every now and then in every 
generation there comes a Life which should 
move the nation. So too the intense 
present-day spirit of our time can but be 
impoverished if it neglect the greater 
passages of history. They are alive with 
contrasting character, and their plots are 
stronger than any novelist’s conception. 

Many complain of the crowd of books 
between which they cannot choose, which 
befool their leisure, and waste their brains ; 
but it is not difficult to track the greater 
names in English literature, if we desire to 
mike acquaintance with them. Any one 
can do this if he desires to do it; and 
happily the best that we have has been 
placed at the service of the people by 
sympathetic publishers. Overwhelmed ! do 
we complain ?—and yet can any one even 
now say that the whole wide world has 
produced more than twenty great poets ? 
The interest in many books is historic 
rather than literary, and not a few must 
be held to be simply “curious” to-day. 
The passing moods of an age have spoiled 
much that had power. The fading out of 
the stars is a pathetic subject. For ex- 
ample, within the religious zone, what a 
steadfast light was Baxter’s Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest ; but how few to-day have even 
so much as seen the full original edition. 
It was based on theological conceptions, 
and with all its glory of hope has dimmed. 
Bunyan shines on with a world-wide be- 
nignity, based on the broad humanities. 
But the man of few opportunities may 
content himself with books that are nearer, 
and has always a resource in those which 
have outlived the critics. 


Books are the commonwealth. 
They blend a people's life ; they sow the breadths 
Where all may reap ; the nation’s treasury, 
Their gold lies free ; they are the rich estate 
Of poorest men. Search for the Books that live. 
Let hard-won fact or rounded thought each fall 
Through gradual years in place, as part to whole. 


Books that do not live are but mortal 
like men. They may be bright and vigor- 
ous and useful in their day, and worthy of a 
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memorial inscription. We must not carry 
our pessimism into the book-world, it can 
take care of itself. A democracy, under 
whatever name it is governed, needs not only 
leaders and administrators, but good citizens 
and efficient workmen by the million. It 
does not require a race of doctrinaires or 
pedants to rule; talks about books, and all 
our speculations and fancies are as nothing 
beside the duties that fall to it. It wants men 
and women as God would have them ; alert 
minds, as well as athletic bodies; a well- 
informed people, and a just and generous 
spirit ascendant. It can never so grade its 
schools as to get rid of all stumbling-blocks. 
Books can never become a panacea; they 
will never be more than an elixir to the 
few. There will always be the toilers of 
the field and the forge and the shop, of the 
city, and the bustling rail, in multitudes 
too tired to read,—obliged to live the life 
in which a very few facts are enough for 
them ; and the Roll of the weary sleeper on 
the Hill Difficulty must suffice them— 
though happy indeed are they if the Shining 
Ones give it. Yet the question remains, 
Is the nation doing what it might to 
strengthen its reserves of mind ? 


The danger of which Dr. Sophie Bryant 
has spoken as attaching to technical educa- 
tion is found also associated with other 
grades. It is beyond doubt that the 
modern examination system, with its pre- 
liminary cram, has its peril; and when 
boys and girls spend long evenings over 
their lessons, what room is there for the 
free play of a young mind, or the un- 
fettered life so necessary to development ? 

The National Home Reading Union, to 
which we have already referred, has taken 
this practical question in hand. It has 
devised a scheme of reading adapted to 
various classes as supplementary to the 
schools—and of a kind to awaken general 
interest. The London School Board has 
within the last few months undertaken 
to pay a subscription sufficient to secure 
the advantages of the Union to its teachers 
and their scholars. Besides the Young 
People’s Section, there is one for working 
men and women, and there are general 
courses and special courses. The book 
lists that are sent out every year are 
of real value, and are reserved for members, 
to help meet expenses. Readers are 
formed into circles, with a leader; and 
introductions to the subjects are supplied. 
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Dr. Paton, and the very able band who 
are working in this direction, are rendering 
national service in their experiment. Those 
who would substitute definite aims for 
desultory amusement should acquaint them- 
selves with it.! 

The question occurs, might not these lists 
be supplemented by others which come a 
little nearer to daily claims? The people 
of the churches should know the related 
facts of ecclesiastical history and where 
to find them. The reader of the Bible— 
which is foundation of so many things 
—should have easy clue to the books 
which help to its understanding. The 
secular world has lines as distinctly marked. 
What books, for example, may best help the 
man in the cottage? What other the man 
in the factory? What other the counting- 
house? Orthe young merchant? Just as 
every soldier studies the great campaigns, 
so other callings have their outlook which 
should be considered in the choice of 
books. 

The University Extension Lectures are 
on parallel lines. There are excellent book 
lists prepared in connection with them, to 
which also general readers may with profit 
refer. 

The books of the British Museum occupy 
more than thirty-nine miles of shelves; 
these are of many nationalities and times ; 
and their catalogue is itself a library. The 
current catalogues of the various publishing 
houses collected make the thickest octavo 
existent, with lists that can be but as dry 
bones to most people. A Student’s Hand- 
book of Books, which should be not a 
sxatalogue but a living volume with breath 
and soul—with no taint of advertisement 
about it—prepared with the fullest know- 
ledge, and in absolute impartiality—has 
long been a national want. The difficulties 
that would beset such an undertaking are 
very apparent. It would require as many 
experts as a Revision Committee, yet should 
not be academic. It could not deal with 
editions, could not even include all subjects. 
It must be incomplete. But as long as any 
one thinks it possible to select “ the hundred 
best books,” we may hope to see the rank 
and file made more accessible for service. 
We want not an Index Expurgatorius but 
one that should be a Janua Vite. 

W. STEVENS. 

1 For information address to the Secretary of 
the National Home Reading Union, Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 




















Student Life in Scotland in the days of 
Christopher North 


DR. JOHN KENNEDY’S REMINISCENCES 


T is only the other day that John 
Kennedy was with us, bright-faced and 
light-footed, and yet he had been a 

university student in the reign of George 
the Fourth. It was seventy-three years 
ago, in 1828, when the northern days were 
shortening fast, that the young High- 
lander left his father’s manse in Inverness, 
climbed on to the roof of the Aberdeen 
coach, and drove out into the great home- 
less world. “ Be- 


night that I have to go to bed sometimes 
about half-past nine ;”’ but he always keeps 
awake long enough to read three or four 
chapters in his Bible and pray for a blessing 
on what he has read. He paid six shillings 
for that two-volume Bible, which sounds 
extravagant, but he pinched the six shillings 
out of his dinner money. Look at this: 

“My board comes I think to about 2s. 6d. 
in the week = meat (2 lbs.) 10d.; § stone of 





tween Keith and 
Huntly they had 
a piper upon the 
coach who played 
‘O’er the hills and 
far awa’,’ which 
indeed affected 
me very much,” 
writes the poor 
laddie in his first 
letter home. A 
quaint and touch- 
ing letter it is, 
telling on one of 
its quarto pages 
how his room (at 
No. 26, College 
Bounds, Old 
Aberdeen) is 
going to cost not 
£3 but £3 10s. 
for the _ session, 
“which indeed I 














grudge very 
much,” and over- 
leaf imploring his 
father’s prayers against the temptations of 
student life, “for many of the boys of the 
Grammar School are very wicked.” He 
seems to have gone to the school, though 
no longer a school-boy, for a little final 
polishing-up of his classics before entering 
the university ; and on his very first evening 
he “‘ wrote a version which was among the 
best in the class.” What with the writing 
of Latin versions—‘“ two every day,” as he 
tells in another letter—and attendance in 
class, he is a busy boy. “I weary very 


much sometimes, and get so sleepy after 





KING’S COLLEGE, OLD ABERDEEN 


meal, 103d. ; potatoes, 24d. ; barley, 1d. ; 
milk, 34d. I do not recollect the rest at 
present ’—apologising for two-pence half- 
penny—‘“ but I keep a memorandum book.” 
There you have the “ plain living and high 
thinking” of the poor Scottish student, 
far more set on filling his mind than his 
stomach. The two sisters Baverley who 
keep the house, by the way, charge him 1s. 
a week for cooking, and 5s. a session for 
cleaning shoes; but they are very honest, 
and, what is perhaps still rarer, “ very kind 
to me, and I may sit at their fire and read 
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my book as long as I please.” On Sundays, 
with those expensively-cleaned shoes, and a 
decent but not very fashionable black coat, 
he goes twice to church, of course—there 
were two churches of his father’s denomin- 
ation in Aberdeen,—and in his next letter 
home he will take care to report the texts, 
“ heads,” and “ particulars ” of the sermons 
he has heard; adding perhaps a bit of theo- 
logical gossip, picked up when he drank tea 
with the minister, about “some one of the 
name of Conder, who said that 149 chapters 
in the Bible were not inspired.” 

It is with the confident hope of a bursary 
in his mind—a scholarship, as we should 
say in England—that the lad from Inver- 
ness writes those two versions every night 
and submits them next morning to Dominie 
Mitchell, who “ points out the errors most 
particularly.” The annual university exam- 
ination for entrance bursaries is at hand, 
and superlative version-writing is what the 
examiners most love to reward in these 
benighted Georgian days. If we look closely 
into that pilgrim band of raw lads from all 
parts of the north flocking into the exam- 
ination hall, we shall see the curly red locks 
and ruddy face of little John Kennedy. I 
am afraid, however, that when the results 
are published there will be hot tears dropping 
on the letter that a poor boy at 26 College 
Bounds is writing to a poor father in Inver- 
ness. The letter has perished, but there 
remain some pages of a diary, written two 
years afterwards, when the death of a bosom 
friend provokes him to a rare outburst of 
self-revelation. “How was I cast down!” he 
exclaims, “ my disappointment being so con- 
trary to my teachers’ expectations and my 
own fondly cherished hopes, and there being 
no immediate opening elsewhere! I must 
confess that it was galling to my pride to 
see not a few, whom I considered and whom 
others considered far inferior to me in their 
knowledge of Latin, standing before me in 
the bursary list.” Even the cheap learning 
of old Aberdeen, with board cut down to 
half-a-crown a week, is beyond the resources 
of the paternal manse, and but for “ the 
kindness of a friend ’”’—whose name is re- 
corded only in the Unwritten Book—John 
Kennedy would have had to retire from the 
scene of his defeat. As things happily are, 
he signs his name with a steady hand on 
the roll of King’s College, and takes his 
place in class with 76 other bajeants,! or 
freshmen, resolved to succeed, and knowing 

1 Bajans, they spell it now-a-days. 
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well that he has the capacity for success, in 
fitting himself for the work of the Christian 
ministry. No other calling ever occurs to his 
mind as comparable with that; and already, 
at the age of fifteen, his spirit is in some of 
its features that of the mature Christian. 
He humbly accepts his disappointment as 
a fatherly act of discipline,—* 1 was taught,” 
he says, “to trust less in my own talents 
and more in the goodness of God,” —and yet 
he is as far as possible from the fatalist’s 
apathy or despair. It is not in John 
Kennedy’s nature, indeed, to remain in those 
submarine depths known as the blues. He 
may be pushed under for a moment, as he 
may be flung up for a moment into the 
seventh heaven of exaltation; but these 
moments are so rare that their existence is 
known to few even of his intimates. His 
habit through life is to walk with firm feet 
on solid ground, with head erect at a cheer- 
fully human height in the air. 


“ Patrick Forbes, Prosody Forbes as we 
called him, was professor of Latin, and 
a terrible man he was.” So writes the 
student, half a century after his student 
days. ‘“ When I came under him first, all 
the students were afraid of him ; but at last 
he carried his discipline to such extremes 
that they broke out in open rebellion, and 
then he could do nothing with them. It 
was a blessed relief to go from the classical 
to the mathematical class-room, where the 
genial Highlander Tulloch was professor. 
Tulloch, by the way, had a story he was 
never tired of telling the class, about the 
fate of Bruce, the traveller, who survived a 
multitude of perils in Africa to be killed by 
falling down-stairs when he got home. 
What mathematical problem this was meant 
to illustrate I am sure I cannot say.” 

Two winters does John Kennedy spend in 
the grey granite city, cultivating classics 
and mathematics on the daily pound of 
meal. In the second session, as a quarto 
sheet in Professor Tulloch’s writing still 
testifies, “the progress which he made in 
various branches of mathematical science 
was highly creditable both to his talents and 
his industry, and he conducted himself on 
every occasion with the greatest propriety.” 
The only living glimpse we have of John 
Kennedy as he steers his steady course 
through this second session shows that 
“ the greatest propriety ” is not incompatible 
with a passionate burst of indignation now 
and then. The students have a debating 
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society, and meet once a week to hear and 
dispute over an essay. On this particular 
night the subject introduced is “The 
Character and Tendency of the Writings of 
Lord Byron ”—a burning question indeed 
in the twenties, with Byron at the height of 
his fame. The debate has not long begun 
when John Kennedy is on his feet, denounc- 
ing the profanity of the man who wrote— 


‘* For God is love, and love’s a God.” 


The next speaker, as the habit of debaters 
is, takes the opposite side, and even attempts 
to excuse the quoted line. Kennedy’s blood 
is getting up. Is profanity to be justified 
in a Christian college? Some of the lads 
give the Byronist a cheer, “ ruffing ” with 
their feet on the 
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young man thinks gulfs were only made to 
be bridged, and he has not the least idea 
of seeking an easier path. If there is no 
money, money must be made. He hears 
of a doctor in the town with children to be 
taught ; offers to teach them; is accepted, 
in spite of his youth, and sets to work 
hammering the rudiments into Dr. Bethune’s 
bairns. A single pupil is presently found 
in another family; and both families are 
more than satisfied. But these little patron- 
ages can only form, it is clear, the first span 
of the bridge. To find material for the 
great central arch the young man enters a 
new world. He becomes, in fact, private 
tutor to the inheritor of royal blood, of 
many titles, and a vast estate. 








floor, as their way 
is. Perhaps they 
only mean to cheer 
the debater’s auda- 
city, not the poet's. 
Well, John Kennedy 
can (with a little 
effort) treat a debate 
on minor matters as 
a@ mere exercise of 
wits ; but on such a 
subject as this he 
feels there can be no 
trifling and no make- 
believe. Others feel 
like him—there is a 














boy sitting on a back 
form who will meet 
him in old age more 
than half a century 
later and thank him for what he did—but 
Kennedy is the only one bold enough to 
act promptly. He appeals to the chair, but 
in vain. Thereupon he takes his hat and 
walks out of the room, “ giving by that act,” 
his old fellow-student declares, “a more 
emphatic protest against the obnoxious 
sentiment of the poet, and a more sharp 
rebuke to the meeting, than if he had made 
the most eloquent speech in reply.” 

A trial far more severe than the “ ruffing ” 
of Byronistic feet is in store for the young 
man when he goes home to Inverness for 
the vacation. With all his economies, even 


if he gives up the weekly two pounds of 
meat and cleans his own shoes, there is no 
money in the manse to keep him another 
session at college. 
to yawn in a young man’s path! 


Here is a terrible gulf 
But this 
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MONESS HOUSE 


The Earls of Breadalbane, like the Dukes 
of Argyll, are descended from that Sir 
Duncan Campbell who married a grand- 
daughter of King Robert the Second. In 
1830 the Breadalbane peerage is held by an 
old man. His only son, Lord Ormelie, is 
childless, though eight years married, and 
all the domains and dignities, it seems, will 
fall one day to the Campbells of Glenfalloch. 
The head of that branch of the family is a 
retired army surgeon living with his wife 
and child in Moness House, one of the 
lesser seats of the earldom, on a hill beside 
the Birks of Aberfeldy. When he was a 
boy, “‘ Glenfalloch”’ tells his friends, there 
were fourteen lives between him and 
‘“‘ Breadalbane,”’ and he never dreamed of 
coming to be where he is now, in the direct 
succession. He is an older man _ than 
Ormelie, and the chances are that he will 
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die as he has lived, plain Mr. Campbell ; 
but Johnnie, his little son, will one day be 
the earl, and must be brought up accord- 
ingly. The boy is only seven, but he is 
already more of a handful than his mother 
can hold, and needs a masculine grip. There 
are consultations with the countess, no 
doubt, up the valley at Taymouth Castle ; 
with the earl too, I imagine. It has come 
to his lordship’s ears that James Kennedy, 
the “ dissenter ’’ whose chapel in Aberfeldy 
he helped to build ten years ago, has a son 
seeking work. If it is not by the earl’s 
advice, it is certainly with his consent, that 
this young man is asked to undertake the 


heir’s education; and on the 14th of 
November 1830, the Inverness manse is 
amazed by the arrival of this “most 


unexpected offer.” 

There is astonishment in other quarters 
too. Breadalbane’s friends, the neighbour- 
ing lairds and ministers, wonder what the 
world is coming to, when the future earl is 
entrusted to a member of that despised and 
persecuted sect, the “ Missionaries.” 

The lairds and ministers may shake their 
heads, but the Campbells know their own 
minds, and so do the Kennedys. The offer 
is taken. The mother and aunt and elder 
sister ply their wits and their needles, and 
by mid-December the beloved John is 
furnished with such raiment as shall not 
shame him before Glenfalloch’s household. 
The sadness of parting is felt chiefly by the 
young man’s pupils. “ To see an infant of 
five years of age weeping when parting with 
a tutor,” as he truly observes, “ is rather an 
uncommon sight.” 

The young tutor sets about his new 
business in the spirit that makes success— 
a spirit of earnest prayer for “ wisdom, 
prudence, and faithfulness.” The Camp- 
bells give him a kindly welcome. Glen- 
falloch is “a good-natured man; by no 
means soft, but of invincible good temper.” 
Mrs. Campbell, too, is kind; but she is also 
“keen, intense, hasty, and passionate.” 
She is, moreover, English. With a tutorial 
serf, such as we read about and occasionally 
see in the miserable flesh, she might have 
become a tyrant. John Kennedy may be 
young, and poor, and dissenting, but he is 
also a Highlander and a gentleman. He 
may be quiet and a little shy, but he has 
clearly a spirit that must not be trifled with. 
From the first, therefore, his relations with 
the family are on a footing of mutual 
respect. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Campbell belong to the 
Established Church of Scotland, and go on 
Sunday morning to the parish church at 
Weem, a mile away on the other side the 


river. But the tutor has perfect religious 
liberty, and attends the Aberfeldy chapel 
that his father founded. On Sunday even- 
ing at Moness the family and servants 
assemble in the dining-room, where the 
tutor reads a sermon—borrowed from the 
chapel library—and offers prayer. ‘“ When 
I remember,” he says half a century after- 
wards, “that I was only seventeen years of 
age, I recall with some wonder the good- 
nature—or whatever else it was—that led 
Mr. and Mrs. C. to institute this service, 
and my own boldness—or whatever else it 
should be called—in conducting it.” 

With all this liberty, so freely used, for the 
exercise of the religious life, the young 
man’s father trembles lest his vision of the 
Unseen should be dimmed. “TI hope,” the 
minister writes, “the pomp and grandeur 
by which you are surrounded, and of course 
the carnal atmosphere you breathe, will 
not be permitted to deaden your affections 
towards spiritual things.” Glenfalloch would 
be rather surprised to hear that he lives in 
pomp and grandeur; but to the tutor, with 
his strict upbringing, there is no exaggera- 
tion in the phrase. He honestly shares his 
father’s anxiety. Snares and pitfalls yawn 
beside the humdrum daily path, and when 
gay visitors arrive he arms himself to meet 
Apollyon. One day the house is enlivened 
by a party of Irish friends. After a pleasant 
evening the young man goes up to bed with 
an uneasy sense that he has enjoyed him- 
self without cause. So he sits down and 
writes this confession:—‘ When I have 
spent some time gazing upon the vanities of 
the gay and worldly, particularly when my 
ears have been enchanted by music, I have 
frequently felt a sort of relish for these 
things, and a coldness and distaste for 
things of a more serious nature.” There is 
something pathetic and even morbid in 
this. In time he will be able to relish 
innocent amusement without the least 
abatement of devotion; and in the mean- 
while it is better to be over-careful than 
careless. 

In the autumn of 1831, the Earl of 
Breadalbane is created a marquis, and there 
are great rejoicings at Taymouth. The 
piper’s skirl and dancer’s ery rise shrilly 
from the castle lawn, and Drummond Hill 
plays echo with the Braes o’ Balloch. The 
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tutor from Moness is there among the grand 
folk with his charge, as duty bids; but 
when he goes home he will record the 
solemn judgment, that “in all their mirth 
and rejoicing there was nothing to satisfy 
the longing of an immortal soul. May 
these occasions be few and far between.” 
When his lordship and her ladyship came 
first to dine with their kinsfolk at Moness, 
the shy manse-bred tutor did not venture 
into the drawing-room before dinner, but 
watched till the party had passed into the 
dining-room, then stepped in behind them 
to his usual place. But his terrors vanished 
when he was asked to “ say grace,” and the 
earl paid marked attention to him during 
the meal. The countess made not quite so 
good an impression. The talk was largely 
of politics, and when reference was made 
to the high Tory style in which the baronet 
of Castle Menzies ruled his tenants— 
Menzies being the Tory as Breadalbane 
was the Whig chief of that ilk—her lady- 
ship remarked, “ That’s the right way to 
manage Highlanders after all!” The old 
eari looked quickly across the table, laugh- 
ing,—“‘ Ha, Mr. Kennedy,” said he, “ what 
dogs your Highland blood say to that!” 
Mr. Kennedy, in fact, is a hot Reformer, 
and so is her ladyship, when the general 
election comes round and her son, Lord 
Ormelie, is fighting to win the Perth- 
shire seat from the Tories. This will be 
the first parliament to be elected after the 
passing of the great Reform Bill, and the 
excitement is intense. The Breadalbanes 
have a shrewd idea that “ Donald Seoult,”’ 
the “knowing Donald” whose campaign 
letters in the Strathmore Journal show such 
intimate knowledge of local needs, is none 
other than the young tutor up at Moness. 
Not only as a vigorous writer, but as the 
son of the “Highland Apostle,” whose 
name is one to conjure with in all the glens, 
this youth is worth consulting. Lady 
Breadalbane, driving through Aberfeldy, 
sends up a message to Moness that she 
would like to see Mr. Kennedy next day at 
Taymouth Castle. Next morning, as he 
is preparing to obey the call, another 
envoy arrives on horseback, with a note 
saying that if Johnnie Campbell has gone 
with his mother to the “ West End ”—that 
is, the west end of Loch Tay, twenty-two 
miles off—the marchioness would like Mr. 
Kennedy to call on her. As it happens, 
however, Mrs. Campbell has left Johnnie 
at home, and Mr. Kennedy stays with him. 
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Lessons over, Mr. Campbell takes Johnnie 
and the tutor on a visit to an old Waterloo 
hero, Major Menzies. On their return, 
they find that Lady Breadalbane herself 
has been calling at Moness to see “ Donald 
Seoult.” The business must indeed be 
pressing. Next day, accordingly, the tutor 
gets into his saddle and rides up the valley 
to the castle, where the marchioness is 
more than ready to receive him. 

“ Mr. Kennedy,” says she, “ I am anxious 
to know whether the Aberfeldy voters are 
likely to be true to Lord Ormelie.” 

A natural question, for Mr. Kennedy is 
very intimate with the people of his native 
village. He assures the marchioness that 
there is no doubt about the matter; the 
Aberfeldy folk are for the most part Re- 
formers, both by conviction and by interest. 
After a little more political talk, her ladyship 
changes the subject. She is very anxious 
to hear all that Mr. Kennedy can tell her 
about his pupil, the heir. The tutor satis- 
fies her curiosity, so far as the proverbial 
prudence of his clan, “Kennedy cautious,” 
will permit. 

“T am sorry to hear you are leaving 
Moness,” the marchioness observes. ‘“ You 
have got the right side of Mrs. Campbell. 
You know she is a very peculiar woman !” 

Mr. Kennedy is too canny to offer any 
response, and presently, having made his 
bow, he “mounted his mare and rade 
cannilie”’ down the strath, convinced that 
Lady Breadalbane’s real reason for wishing 
to see him was not the political one. On 
reaching Moness he finds that Mrs. 
Campbell has already arrived, and is very 
curious to know what the marchioness 
wanted. 

“Her ladyship was anxious about the 
Aberfeldy voters,” Mr. Kennedy says, “ and 
wished to know whether I thought they 
would be true to Lord Ormelie.”’ 

This does not satisfy. With a significant 
look and tone, the question comes— 

“ Did she ask about Master John ?” 

“Yes, she inquired very kindly about 
him, and I was glad to be able to give a 
good account of him.” 

“Ha! I thought so. You have got the 
right side of Lady Breadalbane. She is a 
very peculiar woman ! ’ 

They had both said the same thing, and 
they had both spoken the truth. 

Hasty as Glenfalloch’s English lady is, the 
young Highlander continues to live for two 
years under her roof in peace. To be sure, 
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she does make one sudden attack, but his 
defence is prompt and successful. 

It is a beautiful summer evening, and 
Mrs. Campbell has a large party of English 
visitors sitting at tea in 
Johnnie is playing or idling in the hall out- 


side. His mother calls him several times, 
but he takes no notice. Looking fiercely at 


his tutor, who sits by Mr. Campbell at the 
far end of the table, she exclaims— 

“ How can you sit there, sir, and your 
pupil disobey his mother so ?”’ 

“Tf he does not obey his mother,” replies 
the tutor, with dignity, “how can you ex- 
pect him to obey me?” With that, John 
Kennedy leaves the table, goes up to his 
room, and writes out his resignation. With 
no beating about the bush, he tells Mrs. 
Campbell that when he is alone with his 
pupil he finds Johnnie perfectly obedient, 
but in her presence he is a different child 
—the result of her own treatment, now 
capriciously indulgent, and now capriciously 
severe. The letter is put into Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s hands that night. Next morning, the 
tutor’s chair at breakfast is vacant. He 
gives his pupil the morning lessons, and goes 
down to Aberfeldy to tell an old friend of 
his father’s the news. The old friend 
thinks the father will be displeased, and 
urges the son to return as if nothing had 
happened. Having resolved to take this 
advice, the young man is dressing for 
dinner at Moness when the dinner-bell 
rings. Mrs. Campbell, in the belief that 
the tutor is sticking to his guns, makes 
overtures of peace. In the hearing of the 
same guests who witnessed the outbreak of 
hostilitiés, she bids a servant take her 
compliments to Mr. Kennedy and say that 
she hopes he is coming to dinner. 

“Compliments to Mrs. Campbell—I shall 
be down immediately.” In afew minutes he 
enters the room, bows, and takes his place, 
which from that moment is one of un- 
challenged strength. His letter of resigna- 
tion is never even mentioned. Thinking 
over the incident with characteristic self- 
examination, he does not deny even to 
himself that wounded pride may have had 
something to do with his action; but he 
does not think he was moved by the spirit 
of the national thistle, Nemo me impune 
lacessit. ‘There was little time for reflection; 
but I suppose an instinct told me that if I 
allowed myself to be publicly scolded I 
should fall from the position to which I 
was entitled.” 
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the dining-room. 
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Among the English visitors to Moness is 


a certain Dr. Ludlow, with whom on Satur- 
days the young tutor has many a walk along 
the banks of the Tay. The talk between 
them is largely theological, and even con- 
troversial, for the visitor is a Unitarian, 
while the tutor is militantly orthodox. John 
Kennedy will remember to the end of his 
life the pathos, and to him the awfulness, 
of his companion’s cry, as they pause at the 
gate of Moness—“I wish I knew what is 
Truth !” 

This Dr. Ludlow is an elder half-brother 
of Campbell of Glenfalloch; but any one 
who knows the origin of their relationship 
must be rather surprised to see them under 
the same roof. Ludlow’s father was a 
medical man at Southampton, where Glen- 
falloch’s father, an army officer, was quar- 


tered ; and the doctor’s wife eloped with the 
officer. That was in 1781. In 1784 the 
doctor died; and, after several years of 


foreign service, Campbell retired from the 
army and came home to live in Scotland. 
Here the couple lived together and were 
received as man and wife by the Breadal- 
banes and other kinsfolk. This was enough, 
by Scottish law, to establish their position 
as a married pair—‘ married by consent.” 
Their son, the Glenfalloch who lives at 
Moness in 1830, is acknowledged by the 
Breadalbanes of his time, as we have seen, 
to be the legitimate heir to the peerage. 
But when our old friends the marquis and 
marchioness are gone, when their son Lord 
Ormelie too is dead after a marquisate of 
twenty-eight years, Glenfallocl s son will 
not be suffered to enjoy his kingdom with- 
out a struggle. Perhaps the strangest inci- 
dent in the whole business is one that is 
not mentioned in court—one that nobody 
in court has any suspicion of, I imagine, 
except the eminent London minister, who 
was once behind the scenes as a humble 
tutor, and who has come to hear his pupil's 
case argued before their Lordships by Sir 
Roundell Palmer. 

Here it is. 

The Campbells, as I have before had 
occasion to remark, are a many-branched 
clan. In those early thirties to which we 
have stepped back in John Kennedy's com- 
pany, there was a Campbell of Borland as 
well as a Campbell of Glenfalloch; and 
these were affectionate cousins. When 
Borland, in his own grounds, shot and 
killed a man, he fled to Glenfalloch for 
counsel, and, what is more, took his 
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cousinly advice and gave himself up to the 
Procurator-Fiscal at Perth. He is duly 
tried and acquitted—the shooting was an 
accident, the jury say—and the next time 
he visits Moness it is on a very different 
errand. Glenfalloch and his lady—chiefly 
his lady, to judge by tendencies still 
traceable in the sex—have thrown them- 
selves into the pleasing and ancient sport 
of match-making. Captain Campbell of 
Borland, they think, should marry, and 
they will get him a wife. When he accepts 
their invitation to stay at Moness, and 
finds a pair of Campbell sisters (still 
another branch of the family) staying there 
too, he recognises the game he is meant 
to play, and plays it with the greatest 
good-humour. The only thing that gives 
him pause is the perplexing equality of 
charms in the candidates for his favour. 
In doubt, he consults the tutor. “ Which 
of the two would you take if you were me, 
Mr. Kennedy?” he blurts out one day, as 
the two are strolling in the garden. Mr. 
Kennedy declines to give an opinion on 
such a ticklish topic. Over and over again 
the wife-seeker begs his young friend to 
help, but the tutor insists on keeping out 
of the game. At last Borland settles the 
matter for himself, and takes one of the 
handsome cousins to wife. It is the 
son of that marriage, made by Glenfalloch, 
who eventually springs up to wrest the 
Breadalbane inheritance from Glenfalloch’s 
son. 


The young exile at Moness does not hear 
as regularly from home as if the post were 
apenny. The payment of postage, indeed, 
is out of the question, except in rare emer- 
gencies. Letters have to take their chance 
of some traveller going south across the 
Grampians. Still, opportunities occur more 
often than you would think, and there is 
a peculiar charm about letters that arrive 
in irregular ways at unexpected moments. 
In one of the few surviving letters from the 
Inverness minister to his son at this period 
there are some curious bits of advice, “ to 
cultivate your poetical talent,” which the 
young man never did; and “ Be firm, but 
prudent, and don’t cringe,” which he 
scarcely needed to be told. Another letter 
carries us back into the terrible cholera 
epidemic in 1832, when the minister going 
to and fro among his people never knows 
but the stalwart occupant of the pew on 
Sunday will be waiting burial on Monday. 
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At that little town, “in the first thirteen 


days fifty-four were buried.” “Thirteen 
new cases yesterday, and eight deaths.” 
“Mrs. Arklay was taken ill last night at 
ten and was buried this night at five.”’ 

The home news is not all as bad as that. 
There is word of James, for instance, the 
younger brother, now gone in his turn to 
King’s College, Aberdeen, with the same 
hope of becoming a minister, and “ astonish- 
ing all at the Bigeant Literary Society.” 
It is brother William who writes that—the 
eldest of the three. William's ambitions are 
all for medicine; but medical training is 
costlier even than theological, so he is 
earning and saving money by taking a 
berth as surgeon on whaling vessels. In 
the Arctic sea they are not particular about 


diplomas. On one of these voyages he 
has a narrow escape. Sailing back from 


Greenland the ship springs a leak, 900 
miles from the nearest of the Shetlands, 
and but for the marvellous persistence of 
a fair west wind she would never have 
made port. The young surgeon’s chief 
regret, however, is that he had “no oppor- 
tunity of bringing curiosities for John’s 
pupil,” having seen few Eskimo and they 
too wild to barter with. On another voyage 
he has better luck, and Johnnie Campbell 
dances with delight when a cart arrives at 
Moness bringing an outlandish canoe from 
the tutor’s brother, “ with compliments to 
Glenfalloch and his lady. He was not able 
to get a bone dart such as you wanted.” 
By the same cart comes a parcel for the 
tutor himself, which, when he gratefully 
opens it in his little room, is found to 
contain “the best of father’s old coats!” 
Father’s best is nothing to boast of, as 
William sadly confesses; but “if it is not 
worth making down for you, you can give 
it to uncle,” over at the Tom o’ Cluny. We 
may be pretty sure the coat gets “ made 
down” by the village tailor; for Glen- 
falloch pays a poor salary, and every groat 
of it that can possibly be saved is put by 
for the great object of the tutor’s life—to 
complete his training for minister’s work. 
At last enough is in hand—enough, at any 
rate, if eked out as John Kennedy can and 
will, by private teaching in a university 
town. In the autumn of 1832, then, he 
packs up his traps and receives a hearty 
God-speed from the Glenfallochs, and the 
coach toils away with him over the moor 
by lonely Lochnacraig, down the long slope 
to Crieff, and so away and away through 
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broadening Strathmore and across the 
Forth to Edinburgh. 


For a lad of seventeen to bring up a 
spoilt child of seven was no easy task, yet 
as he rides away John Kennedy has no 
reason to be ashamed of his success. You 
will find him all through life winning the 
love of children, without effort, almost with- 
out conscious intention. It is the boylike 
guilelessness of his soul, I think, that 
captivates; his radiating sincerity. The 
interest that he takes in the little ones is 
genuine, which makes up for the rarity of 
its expressions. Children always admire 
strength; and his strength has a sweet 
flavour that draws out love as well as 
admiration. 

A probationer of “The Kirk” is now 
appointed tutor at Moness, to the great 
satisfaction of the orthodox lairds of the 
strath, but he only holds the post a few 
months, and Johnnie Campbell is packed 
off to school—to various schools, in fact. 
He never loses his affection for the young 
Highland student who managed him so 
well. Come February, we hear of him 
passing through Edinburgh on his way 
north, to recuperate in mountain air after 
a serious illness; and he refuses to sleep 
till Mr. Kennedy has been fetched to the 
Black Bull to see him. A few years later, 
as a young army officer quartered in 
Aberdeen, we see him one of a notable 
trio—a preacher, a poet, and a peer to be— 
dining frugally together in John Kennedy’s 
diminutive parsonage. The third of these 
young men was George Macdonald. 

After that, Kennedy and Glenfalloch 
meet once, and once only. It isin Taymouth 
Castle, when John Campbell has come into 
possession of the family honours and his 
cousin of Borland is fighting to take them 
from him. Breadalbane speaks his mind 
freely about the great lawsuit to the friend 
of his youth. 

“ You find, then,” says the minister, “ that 
rank and wealth have their drawbacks.” 

Seizing his old tutor’s hand, the earl 
exclaims with deep feeling, “‘ Mr. Kennedy, 
wealth and rank are not worth the vexation 
they cost a man!” 

Changing the subject, the minister says, 
“ Lord Breadalbane, I cannot suppose that 
you have such recollections of me as I have 
of you. You were but a child, and I was 
a man, or something like it.” 

“ But I have,” he says warmly, “and 
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one reason why we got on so well together 
was that you were young, and not too old 
to play with me.” And then he recalls 
one of those trifles that stick in the memory 
when a hundred notable events have van- 
ished. “‘We twa were paidling i’ the 
burn,’ ”’ says he, “ when the water was very 
low, and you put your hand under the stone 
and pulled out what you thought was a trout 
—and it was a frog!” 


The good woman who keeps lodgings 
for students at 11 Calton Street, Edinburgh, 
in 1832, has had experience of all kinds, the 
industrious and the idle, the steadfast and 
the backboneless, honest sowers of wheat 
and dishonourable scatterers of wild oats. 
She is therefore a little inclined to be 
cynical and cold. But her temper must 
be frozen hard indeed if it does not thaw 
into geniality at the sight of those three 
young men from the north who have come 
to occupy one of her upper rooms. It is 
a really charming picture of brotherly love, 
though cheaply framed and hung in a 
corner like so many of the Master’s noblest 
works. William, the eldest, is working 
hard for his medical diploma; James, the 
youngest, having left Aberdeen to be with 
his brothers, is working hard in Arts and 
Theology; and John is working doubly 
hard, not only to educate himself, but to 
maintain the other two. The principal 
charge of providing for the little family falls 
upon this lad of nineteen, and he shoulders 
it without a thought of self-sacrifice, just 
as either of the others would have done if 
the opportunity had been theirs. “ It was 
not felt to bea burden,” he says. ‘“ We were 
one. We had no separate interests. I believe 
none of us would have thought of enjoying 
anything to which the others had not an 
equal right.” 

For months together John Kennedy 
rushes away from Calton Street after an 
early tea, to Ainslie Place, where he insti!s 
all manner of rudiments into the three 
children of a Colonel Ross. Charming 
children they are, and devoted to their 
tutor, as the affectionate intercourse of 
many after years will prove. Robert is “a 
dear good boy,” and lives to win distinction 
as a brave soldier in some of the fiercest 
of Crimean fights. Elizabeth, equally 
admirable, though no scholar, will become 
the wife of her cousin, Sir Charles Ross 
of Balnagown, and for many years will 
delight in contributing to the schools 
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carried on by her 
tutor’s missionary 
brother in India; 
while Caroline— 
what more need be 


said of Caroline 
but that John Ken- 
nedy ever after- 
wards refers to her 
as “the angel.” 
“Tf Solomon had 
known her, he 
could not have 
written Ecclesi- 
astes vil. 18.” 
From this pleas- 
ant company John 
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Kennedy rushes 
off again to 
another colonel’s 
family in St. Ber- 
nard’s Crescent, | ™ SS Ce 
beyond Stock- “—— a 


bridge. Here the 
audience is of very 
different stuff: two 
boys who have gone through the Edinburgh 
Academy to very little purpose. “ And little 
good did they get from me,” the tutor con- 
fesses. Too old to be constrained, they pre- 
fer frolic and talk to learning. Edinburgh 
is full of excitement over the platform 
gladiatorship of George Thomson and Peter 
Borthwick on the slavery question. Mr. 
Kennedy is an enthusiastic abolitionist, and 
the boys take a malicious delight in baiting 
him with Borthwick’s arguments when they 
should be taking in Latin and arithmetic. 
Half-past ten sees the tutor back at Calton 
Street, for a supper of finnan haddock and 
coffee with his brothers. Then follows 
invariably the joyful solemnity of family 
worship. The eldest and youngest soon 
retire, having had the evening to them- 
selves for study; but John, keeping him- 
self awake with more coffee, sits chained 
to his books and candle till three in the 
morning. Later in the session he gets a 
third family to teach; and now he rises at 
six in the morning and trudges away 
through all weathers to St. Bernard’s 
Crescent for a two-hours battle with the 
colonel’s boys, getting back to Calton 
Street for his porridge and coffee at half- 
past nine. 

All this galley-slavery “ to keep 
going”’ means a risk to 


the pot 


serious health ; 


but happily the only penalty Nature inflicts 
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for his defiance of her law is that premature 
trembling of the hands which we all re- 
member in him from our earliest years. 
It is only the hand that trembles: the mind 
remains unshakable, elastic yet firm, to 
the end; and even the body, barring that 
local sign, comes healthy out of the ordeal. 

It means a hindrance to study, too, with- 
out a doubt. Yet John Kennedy is never 
late for his classes, and his professors never 
catch him napping. Two of these professors 
are men of note, and his experience of 
them shall be given in his own words: 

“ Professor Wilson,”’’—Christopher North, 
of the Noctes A mbrosiane,— was great in 
the literary world, but not in the Philo- 
sophical chair. Take your ticket and pay 
your fee, and you might attend or not: 
there was no class roll. If you attended, 
you need do no more: there were no 
examinations. There were subjects pre- 
scribed for essays, but you need not write. 
I wrote a few essays, and got a prize. 
Studying in private, and trying to penetrate 
some metaphysical depths, I imagined that 
I was abie to solve some of the problems 
which baffled Milton’s angels; but the 
solution has long since vanished into 
vapour. Professor Wilson’s lectures for 
the most part fell dead on my mind. 
Sometimes he would give what might be 
called an eloquent lecture, but more often 
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he seemed floundering among a mass of 
disjointed manuscripts thrown down on 
his desk, and talking for talking’s sake. 

“ Tt was far otherwise with Dr. Chalmers’s 
class. Every hour there was instinct 
with mental activity and excitement. 

“ When I waited on this great man in 
the class vestry for a class ticket, he said, 
‘Are you a professional student?’ That 
meant, for the profession of minister in the 
Established Kirk. 

«“« No,—a general.’ 

‘But are you studying for the ministry 
in any other denomination ?’ 

«“«Yes, I propose studying 
ministry among the Independents.’ 

“«Then, sir, you shail have the ticket 
at professional students’ fee ’—thus reduc- 
ing the fee from three guineas to two. This 
I have always remembered as a great kind- 
ness: not the mere saving of a guinea, but 
the spirit which prompted the good man 
to seek a reason for the reduction. He 
asked me if I should like to be examined 
in class—which as a general student I was 
not bound to be. I said I had no objection : 
and I was examined indeed! I seemed 
to have more than my own share of it. 
Well do I remember a surprise I had on 
There was a strong frost, 


for the 


one occasion. 
and crowds were going to Duddingstone 


Loch to enjoy or witness sport there. I 
had been examined the day before, and felt 
quite safe for to-day—so neglected the study 
of the last lectures. But the class was no 
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sooner opened than my name was called. 
I started up in great trepidation. 

“« Will you tell me, sir, how you would 
answer Hume’s argument on the subject of 
miracles ?’ 

“*Thank you, sir—thank you, sir,’ 
the chair, put an end to my difficulty. 

“ Dr. Chalmers was singularly lacking at 
this time in the power of extemporaneous 
speech. I remember his pausing on one 
occasion to interject an explanation of some- 
thing in his lecture. After stammering over 
it for some time and exciting a good- 
natured laugh in the class, he said— 

“*Gentlemen, gentlemen, the only man I 
have ever known who could combine all the 
freedom and force of extemporaneous speech 
with all the accuracy of written composition 
was the late Dr. Andrew Thomson.’ Then 
followed a eulogium on Dr. Andrew 
Thomson—and all extemporaneously, of 
course! Having finished this, he returned 
to his point, but after some ineffectual 
attempts he gave up in despair, amid cheers 
and good-humoured laughter, in the latter of 
which he joined as heartily as his students. 

“The effects produced by Dr. Chalmers’s 
lectures cannot be divined by the mere 
readers of them. The enthusiasm of the 
class was sometimes like that of a great 
assembly when swayed to and fro by the 
eloquence of a great platform speech. Well 
do I remember how we felt when listening 
to the lecture in which he described what a 
man must be and where he must travel who 
shall venture to 
say ‘There is no 
God.’ Before he 
reached the 
climax, while he 
was piling one 
suppositicn on 
another in _ his 
own gorgeous 
style, pouring all 
out with a vehem- 
ence which seem- 
ed as if he would 
compel the uni- 
verse to hear, we 
were all off our 
seats, panting 
breathlessly, 
labouring to re- 
strain ourselves. 
Only when the 
end came were we 
able to resume 
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our seats; and we found relief in an 
enthusiastic burst of cheers.”’ 


Rarely is a family so knit and knotted 
together as this,—brothers and _ sisters, 
parents and children, and, not least loved, 
the old Aunt Margaret Macfarlane, who 
like many another maiden aunt is fairy- 
godmother to all the rest. Each to all and 
all to each, there is no weak link in the 
chain of affection. 


How tenderly the stern Highland min- 
ister yearns over his children! How fer- 
vently he prays for them! What Argus- 
eyes he has for their every interest,spiritual, 
intellectual, and 
material. “ You think 
too much of your 
sons,” says John to — 
him once. No, he 
cannot think too 
much of them if he 
thinks right. a | 
hope,” he says, “ that 
James and you are 
not forgetting your | 4 
Greek and Latin. ; J 63 
You should read less C ; 
or more every day ie 
together of these e207. 
languages.” He even | 


urges them to spend 
some time daily at 
French—a_ frivolous 1 il diane, 
language, one would 
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student to fill his pulpit, rejects John 
Kennedy's services because of his youthful 
appearance, John Kennedy's father is 
seriously annoyed. 

There is no denying that the young man 
is very young and looks younger still. “ Eh, 
sic a laddie!” exclaims an old woman sit 
ting on the pulpit stair at Leith as he goes 
up. The laddie himself is dreadfully con- 
scious of the fact. ‘“ My tongue literally 
clave to the roof of my mouth,” he writes ; 
“my mouth became as dry as a stick, and 
my tongue seemed incapable of motion.” 
Once before he had the same experience, 
when he preached for the very first time 
—it was on the 9th of September 1832, to 


logical 








think, in such a strict 
man’s esteem. He 
ventures to criticise 
the shortness of John’s sentences—surely a 
virtuous fault—* but,” as he hastens to add, 
“perhaps it is presumptuous to advise one 
under such superior teachers.” If he 
thinks his boy is being “put upon” or 
unfairly criticised by other people, the old 
gentleman bristles up like a lioness defend- 
ing her cubs. When the young student goes 
to preach at Pinky Burn, and sends a letter 
home from the “ Fisher-row”’ of that village, 
his father says, “ I certainly expected it to 
be dated ‘The Manse of Pinky Burn.’ 
Never mind, my dear John ”—we may be 
sure that John had not given the matter a 
thought—“ let it be Fisher-row, and let you 
be a most successful fisher of men. The 
most successful fishers of men did not reside 
in mansions or in ‘kings’ palaces.’” And 
when a certain Dr. Paterson, wanting a 
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his father’s old flock in Aberfeldy—and 
once again he will have it, in the Albany 
Street Church, Edinburgh, when suddenly 
called to fill the place of his pastor, Henry 
Wilkes, well known in later times as the 
Father of Congregationalism in Canada. 
The Albany Street worshippers are a very 
critical folk. “Did not John fall into 
a nest of wasps,” writes his father, who 
knows them well, “or did he come off 
the field without a scar?” Out in the 
country-side the folk are less critical, 
and the “laddie”’ conducts the services 
at Falkirk, Alloa, and many other places, 
with comparative comfort to himself and 
apparently to the satisfaction of his hear- 
ers. “On seven successive Saturdays,” 
he remembers, “ I crossed the firth to Leven 
to preach in the Independent Chapel. My 
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‘boyhood’ attracted the people, probably 
quite as much as my fervour; and some- 
times on Sabbath evenings we assembled on 
the sea-shore. The scene is vividly before 
my mind now—the sea smooth as glass and 
the evening sun shining brightly, while the 
boy preacher pours out his soul in appeals 
to the people to turn to God.” 


When college “gets up,” William, now 
a full-fledged physician, embarks in a 
smack, which carries him “for £1, inelud- 
ing victuals,” round the coast to Inverness : 
there to heal the sick for the brief two years 
before his death—the first break in that 
family circle—in the cholera epidemic of 
1834. 

Only the two younger brothers, therefore, 
find their way back to the capital for the 
session of 1833-34. In this second session 
John adds to his other responsiblities the 
definite charge of a congregation at Porto- 
bello, finding preachers for the morning 
and afternoon, and taking the evening 
service himself. Among the fellow-students 
who help him in this work is Joseph Angus, 


afterwards Principal of Regent’s Park 
Baptist College. When vacation comes 


round again, John Kennedy undertakes as 
a holiday exercise the full charge of the 
Portobello flock. He has no idea now of 
going back to Edinburgh: he will go to 
Glasgow for two years to “ specialise” in 
theology and kindred studies at the college 


of his denomination under Dr. Wardlaw 
and Greville Ewing. Dr. Wardlaw, 
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father of the Dr. Wardlaw who becomes 
known as a trainer of men for the London 
Missionary Society, and grandfather of the 
Rey. R. Wardlaw Thompson, the society's 


present Foreign Secretary, is “a man 
whose subtle dissection would cut up a mass 
of error into its very fibres, whose ex- 
haustiveness seemed to leave nothing 
unsaid.” 

Diligent as he is in theology, John 
Kennedy also finds time to attend the Logic 
class at Glasgow University under Professor 
Buchanan, irreverently known as “ Bob 
Logic.” At the close of the session, by the 
almost unanimous vote of his fellow- 
students, the young Highlander is awarded 
the first prize for essays written during 
the winter. It may be added that in the 
junior division of “ Bob Logic’s” class that 
session William Muir and Thomas Raffles 
take the two highest places—the one 
destined to hold long office as Stipendiary 
Magistrate of Liverpool, while Muir, after 
being Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces of India, and a member of 
the India Council in England, will be 
holding office as Principal of Edinburgh 
University at the opening of the twentieth 
century. 

The young man’s college days are over. 
The following New Year sees him settled 
down to the hard and serious work of the 
ministry at Blackfriars Church in Aberdeen. 
Henceforth his life is that of a public man, 
and his history is that of the great branch 
of the Church to which he belongs. 

H. A. KENNEDY. 
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The Crocodile’s First Cousins 


JOHN ISABELL, F.Z.S., 


BY THE REV. 
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CHLAMYDOSAURUS, OR FRILLED LIZARD 


MAN is not always known by the 

company he keeps, for nearness to 

bad neighbours may be a misfortune 
rather than a fault. No man is necessarily 
responsible for the ciimes of his brothers 
and sisters: still less those of his cousins 
and aunts. 

Lizards have some staid respectable 
relatives, and they have others to whom 
no prudent person would offer a friendly 
hand, They are allied on the one side to 
the slow tortoises, and on the other to the 
fast snakes, and the wily crocodile is a first 
cousin once removed. The common family 
name of them all is Reptile. 

No one could mistake a tortoise for a 
lizard. The former has features on his 
back as well as his face, which enable him 
to be identified without a label. A snake 
could never stand undiscovered in the place 
of a lizard, by reason of its lack of legs ; but 
one or two lizards masquerade as snakes, 
and thereby frighten a few timid people. 
A crocodile for its own private ends some- 
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times pretends to be a log floating 
down a river; lizards as a rule 
pretend to be nothing but what 
they are, namely, honest, quiet, 
retiring members of the animal 
world—intent only on earning their 
daily flies, or spiders, or frogs, and 
bringing up their large families in 
a creditable manner. 

Lizards are found all over the 
temperate and tropical parts of 
the world. They vary in size from 
a few inches to seven or eight feet, 
and show an endless diversity in 
form ; the largest and most curious 
being inhabitants of warm regions. 
For instance, there is the Basilisk 
of Central America, an extraor- 
dinary creature, a foot long, with 
crested head and back and tail ; 
the East Indian Flying Lizard, 
with five or six elongated hind 
ribs, joined by folds of skin so 
as to form a parachute when the 
animal springs from tree to tree ; 
and the Frilled Lizard of Australia, 
which disports itself in a collar, 
giving it the appearance of having 
thrust its head by mistake through an open 
umbrella. Then there is the Thorn Devil, 
also of Australia, a creature which is liter- 
ally six inches of prickles ; the Gekos, able, 
like flies, to run up walls, and to hang 
downwards from ceilings; the curious 
changeable Chameleons of the three con- 


tinents of the old world; and, lastly, the 
limbless Blindworms. 
The lizards commonly found in the 


British Isles are comparatively humdrum 
members of the order. There is the Common 
Lizard, a little creature about six inches in 
length, greenish brown above, with darker 
lines and dots, and orange with black spots 


underneath. It brings forth its offspring 
alive; the young emerging from the egg 


within the body of the mother. Its food 
consists of insects, and, by choice, of two- 
winged ones, presumably because of their 
convenient size and juicy nature. Then 
there is the less plentiful Sand Lizard, found 
on heaths in the south of England, a shy 
animal, which does not usually thrive in 














captivity. It varies much in colour, the 
prevailing tints being sandy brown with 
darker bands, and some rows of black spots 
with white centres. The young are hatched 
from eggs, about a dozen in number, placed 
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by the mother in the sand and hatched by 
the heat of the sun. Thirdly, there is the 
Green Lizard, found in the south of England 
and the Channel Islands, and, lastly, the 
snake-like Blindworm, which feeds on in- 
sects and slugs. 

On the continent of Europe other 
species are also common, as, for instance, 
the Green Lizard and the Wall Lizard, and 
a fat black creature, with large patches of 
yellow, which I have taken in Southern 
France. The last named is a lover of 
damp places, but does not, I think, trust 
itself to deep water. In my ignorance, 
when I was younger, I dropped one into a 
basin of water, with a view of giving it a 
treat. To my alarm it began to “swell 
visibly,” and had to be lifted out by the tail 
in an exhausted condition. 

Lizards are cold-blooded animals, but, 
like reptiles in general, they are natural 
thermometers. When the sun veils his 
face they become heavy and torpid, and 
cold weather sends them to their hiding- 
places for a long sleep. So does the intense 
heat of summer in tropical countries ; but, 
with this exception, they are most active 
when the sun is fiercest. I have often in 
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Mid and Southern Europe stood panting in 
the shade, after a walk in the open, while 
grey, and sometimes green lizards ran or 
rested on stones in the full noonday blaze 
of the sun, apparently as cool as cucumbers. 
I say apparently, for the stones 
were almost hot enough to frizzle 
them, and they themselves were 
actually hot to touch. And this 
fiery atmosphere seemed to give 
them pleasure instead of sunstroke. 

Great heat makes lizards wary 
as well as active. Ofien have I 
attempted to surprise one as it sat 
on a stone, with disappointing re- 
sults. A frontal attack was useless, 
and an approach from the rear not 
much beiter. Their sharp eyes saw 
the enemy, and by the time the 
hand reached one stone, the lizard 


was peering out from behind 
another, and laughing, or so it 
seemed, at my discomfituie. | 


sometimes tried stalking them with 
a butterfly net, but almost always 
failed to capture the lizards, and 
often damaged my net. 

Lizards are exceedingly gentle 
animals. Some little friends of 
mine used for a long time to place 
a blind worm and two common 
lizards on the breakfast-table. The latter 
wandered up and down between the plates 
and saucers, quietly inspecting them, and 
sometimes receiving a reproof for meddling 
with their contents. As a reward fo 
good behaviour, they were permitted to 
dip their pretty little forked tongues into 
some honey placed on a plate, and seemed 
to enjoy this “sweet” after their usual 
insectivorous diet. They allowed them- 
selves to be freely handled by the children 
without showing fear or resentment. Ladies 
are not usually partial to creeping things 
but a lady of my acquaintance is wont to 
place her lizards on her neck and in her 
hair. 

Naturally lizards are timid creatures, and 
often when captured express their terror by 
shedding a portion of the tail. In order 
that they may effect this curious manceuvre 
the joints of the backbone which run 
through the tail are loosely put together, 
and can be severed without causing the 
owner much inconvenience. Lizards can 
afford to be extravagant in the matter of 
tails ; for, in due time, another tail grows 
to replace that which has been jerked off. 

Some years ago, finding a lizard in the 
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road on a dull day, when its activity was 
almost at zero, 1 took it by the tail. It 
gave a wriggle and was gone, leaving its 
tail between my finger and thumb. Now I 
had no use for a tail without a body, 
and therefore threw it on the ground, and 
went home to dinner. In due time I 


retired for the night. Turning down the 
bed-clothes I found by the side of the 
pillow a lizard without a tail! Was it the 
same lizard, which had been lodging in my 
beard all the evening, or was it another 
come to haunt my slumbers? I have never 
been able to decide. 
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VENING was falling cold upon the moun- 
tains, 
Far from the highways and the tracks 
of men; 
A sweet unearthly calm came with the twi- 
light, 
O’er moor and rocky crag, o’er fell and fen. 


Lovely the late light lingered on the hill- 


tops, 
Below, the scattered homesteads, white and 
still ; 


Some children’s voices, tired in their playing, 
Rose on the wind, then fell beneath the 
hill. 


All human sounds died down across the land- 


scape, 
And Nature’s sad harmenious voices rose ; 
Each single stream that trickles down the 
mountain, 


Makes its own music as it onward goes. 


Some far, faint, eerie cry, or croaking raven, 

And here and there a rustling snake or 
bird, 

And one low bleating ery upon the mountains, 

Like one in pain and deep distress was 
heard. 
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No moon shone out, to mark the mountain 
passes, 


And but a few stars twinkled in the sky; 


Of all the hundred flocks upon the moun- 
tains, 

What is it that one bleating lamb should 
die ! 


Far up the pass, where oft the flock had 
wandered, 
Where pine-trees wave above a mossy bed ; 
The mother’s lonely chant upon the moun- 
tains, 
Pointed to where her wee white lamb lay 
dead ! 
not that in the Brotherhood of 
Nature 
No sorrow rose, as when a monarch dies; 
A sympathy, that made the stars more silent, 
Possessed the hills, and filled the ample 
skies ; 


Deem 


How short a glimpse of life, how fair this 
world was, 
Only the sunshine and a mother’s care ; 
A few short hours with birds and brooks and 
mountains, 
Then the long rest within the valley fair. 
WILLIAM T. SAWARD. 
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My Poor Little Finger: 


A MONOLOGUE 


(SPOKEN BY MRS. 


OW unlucky some people are! and 
others seem to accumulate every 
speck of good fortune that’s going! 

[t is quite appalling to think how greedily 
they swallow all opportunities of—of—of 
climbing to the top of the tree! They have 
only to open their mouth wide, and the 
summit of their ambition jumps into it! 
With me it is just the opposite. I have 
tried the plan of waiting quietly with my 
mouth open, but nothing, except a fly, or 
a cobweb, or a party of gnats, has ever 
attempted to jump anywhere near it. 

The fact is, I am so sensitive, there is 
little my health can stand. I am not a bit 
the same as other people—quite of a different 
clay: not common garden mould, like every- 
body else, but, as a doctor once told me, I 
have a constitution, to use his beautiful 
simile, something “ between the ever-chang- 
ing silver-sand of the sea-shore, and fine 
white marble!’ You may imagine what 
that combination makes. I can’t describe 
it, but well . . . it’s just me. 

The least thing makes me tremble like a 
leaf; the sight of a mouse, or even a big 
blue-bottle fly is sufficient to keep me 
fluttering for hours—that I suppose is the 
“ silver-sand ” part of my being. 

On the other hand, I am as brave as a 
lion when I hear of some one I know, the 
other side of England, who has scarlet fever, 
or influenza. If they write to me, I always 
insist on the postman opening the letter, 
and reading it to me from the middle of 
the road; I would not touch it myself for 
worlds! I can bear all that with wonderful 
courage and fortitude—it makes me quite 
calm and frigid—like the marble of the 
doctor’s poetical remark. 

Not very long ago I was picking some 
roses in the garden, when suddenly my 
little finger commenced to pain me acutely. 

After passing several sleepless days and 
hungry nights, I sent for Dr. Walker. He 
is the doctor who attends a big _ boys’ 
school, and is said to have made a speciality 
of black eyes ; he is our only specialist, and 
as I believe a specialist is quite the proper 
person to consult when suffering from 
serious complaints such as mine, I called 
him in 
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I was prostrate with agony. 

“ Doctor,” I said, “ I am terribly ill, my 
constitution of ‘silver-sand and marble’ is 
shattered by the pain in the top of my little 
finger—I do not mean to say that it really 
hurts me, but this sort of thing is too much 
—TI tremble to become a confirmed invalid! ”’ 

* Let me see, let me see,” said the Black- 
Eye Specialist. ‘Oh, that will be all right, 
all right in a day or two—a day or two, not 
longer, certainly not longer—a little raw 
beef, just a little raw beef, put on to-night, 
and you will be able to see quite well to- 
morrow. Ahem beg your pardon 
beg your pardon, you'll be able to sew 
to sew quite well to-morrow . . . do 
you see? Splendid match yesterday, wasn’t 
it? Splendid match! Young Hodgson 
bowled fine! bowled fine indeed! Did you 
see him take two wickets in one over ? ; 
two wickets in one over! That's a record, 
that is! I was awfully sorry Jameson got 
a pair of spectacles, yes . Jameson got 
a pair of spectacles awful bad luck, 
awful .. .” 

‘ But, Dr. 
match ! ”’ 

“ Didn’t se 

“ No ; and I don’t care for spectacles, or 
wickets, or bounders, or anything else.” 

“ But, madam, don’t you understand it’s 
the match of the year! the match of the 
year!” 

“T don’t know and I don’t care—with a 
constitution of silver-sand and white marble, 
I am being lacerated by this finger-ache !’ 

“Oh! Ah! Finger-ache yes 
finger-ache. Raw beef, my dear madam, 
raw beef . . . best thing, best thing 
quite the best thing! There is an awfully 
good game of fives on, awfully good game! 
. . . I’m offto see it . . . professionally, of 
course professionally black eyes, 
madam, black eyes most frequent, most 
frequent indeed! Good-bye good-bye 

try raw beef, madam, raw beef 
good thing, awfully good thing!” 

And with these words Dr. Walker 
precipitated himself out of my room. 

I sent for cook, and begged her to order 
from the butcher some raw beef . . . beef- 
steak I thought would be the best, they 


Walker, I didn’t the 


see 


” 














always say there is plenty of goodness in 
a beef-steak. 

I placed a morsel round my finger , 
it wasn’t very pleasant not at all 
pleasant rather disagreeable . . . in 
fact, it became extremely unpleasant! I 
really could not stand it. My poor little 
finger became no better, so I discarded 
the raw beef, and sent for another medical 
man! Dr. Higgins. . . . He lives in asmall 
town a few miles distant; I don’t think he 
has any special line .. . I had taken an 
unaccountable dislike to “specialists !’ 
. . . [heard he spent his winters in hunting 
and his summers in racing; but I thought 
with so small a thing as a finger-ache, he 
would be quite sufficiently in practice to 
put me right. 

He rode over. 

‘Nice young thoroughbred, ain’t she ?’ 
was his opening remark, as I met him on 
the door-step. I presume he referred to 
his horse. 

“ Whoa, 


then, steady 


’ 


ye ... little ‘un steady 
whoa, whoa stand 
still will ye! You would, would you then! 

Hold up, my pretty ! May I take 
her round to the stables? . . . Thank you, 
no, I'll put her in a stall myself . . . she’s 
a bit gamey!”’ 

Dr. Higgins led his steed off, and I 
awaited his return, which was not rapid. 
It seems that his “ young thoroughbred,” 
as he called the brute, nearly kicked my 
groom, because “it didn’t take to him!” 
and then when the man removed himself, 
the beast proceeded to try and kick down 
my stables, in frantic efforts to get after 
him! So the doctor thought it necessary 
to keep me waiting, while he fussed and 
fussed over that wretched horse! 

There was I waiting, with my delicate 
constitution of silver-sand and marble, whilst 
he was philandering over a quadruped ! 

“She is all right now . . . good job she 
did not cut herself, awkward stables those 
of yours, and your man doesn’t seem 
particularly knowing with the mare! I 
suppose you do keep something in the 
way of an animal? . . . he seemed pretty 
green!” 

“T keep several animals, Dr. Higgins, 
and I have always found my groom most 
capable and obliging. I keep a cow, a 
donkey, and a couple of pigs, so I think 
you may quite trust one horse to his care, 
for a short time. And now please give 


your attention to my finger.” 
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“T really don’t think I need trouble you 
to unbandage it. Try a bread poultice, 
quite a safe thing that.” 

“ But, Dr. Higgins, the pain is great.” 

“Pain! Oh ...ah...pain!... let 
me see . yes, try counter irritation. I 
must be off . . . she'll slip her halter if I 
don’t go! counter irritation you 
know, mustard plaster on the sole of your 
foot.” 

“T doubt that giving me much relief! 

“Well, at all events try it. Can't stay 
much longer. She will be loose in a 
few minutes! Can’t you hear her?” 

Yes, indeed I could hear her, kicking and 
screaming, or whatever when 
they wish to express annoyance and im- 
patience. Something much worse than a 
donkey when it is going to rain! 

But the impatience of my doctor passed 
all bounds! He kept flicking his boots 
with his riding-whip while he was talking, 
and made that peculiar articulation with 
his tongue, as if he were on horseback, 
between each sentence. 

Suddenly the noise from the stables 
became more distinct. In than a 
moment the “ thoroughbred ”’ was galloping 
all over my grass-plat and flower-beds, 
ruining everything ! 

My doctor fled and by mutual 
consent never entered my house, garden, 
or stables again. 

My little finger did not become rapidly 
worse with all this delay in the treatment, 
but my poor nerves suffered terribly. I 
nearly fainted when I saw Dr. Higgins’s 
nasty horrid brute of a “thoroughbred” 
dancing about the lawn, and knocking all 
my young roses to pieces! 

I decided I must have further advice, so 
I travelled up to London to consult another 
doctor. 

I tried one, and was told by the servant, 
“Very sorry, the doctor has just gone into 
the country very urgent case.” 

I tried another. “Dr. Jones never sees 
patients except by appointment.” 

So I passed on to another—a very 
voung man, who expressed the greatest 
pleasure and delight at seeing me! Wel- 
comed me effusively, begged me with a 
beseeching look to “ take a chair”; a chair 
in the best professional light, and to tell 
him “my symptoms.” 

My little finger was my 
“symptom” at the moment, nevertheless 
he took infinite pains to disentangle his 
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stethoscope in order to listen to my lungs, 
and then he considered it absolutely neces- 
sary to test my heart. 

Having examined these two organs, which 
never gave me the least anxiety or incon- 
venience, he pronounced my lungs defective 
and my heart diseased. 

He urged me strongly to “‘ go somewhere 


for a change, leave London at once, dear 


” 


lady, a change will work wonders! 

I protested that I had not been in London 
quite twenty-four hours, and that I should 
be gratified if he would pay attention to the 
object of my visit my little finger. 

His reply was somewhat incoherent, I 
gathered something about change or charge, 
and something about “ fingers not being in 
his line!” 

However, he insisted on writing down 
the name of my hotel, and the following 
morning I received a note, “‘ To professional 
advice, £3 3s.” 

Disappointed by my hitherto fruitless 
attempts to get the pain in my poor little 
finger appeased, I turned tail, and fled to 
my hotel. Next day I took the train home, 
without answering the young doctor’s polite 


letter on the subject of “professional 
advice.” 

Now there lives in our village an old 
dame, who holds the title of “the wise 
woman”; she is a sort of local doctor, 
specialist, and everything rolled in one. 
She makes a point of attending all the 
entrances and exits of life in the neighbour- 
hood. Mothers always consult her about 
the teething of their infants; the naughty 
tempers of Tommy; the sulks of Susan; or 
the growing independence of Sally. 

As by repute her wisdom extended to the 
entire human frame, morally and physically, 
I bethought me that I might take my poor 
little finger to her, and see if she could 
throw a light on that perplexing member. 

She did! 

“Well, mum! thee be simple, thee be! 
It’s a tharn thee’ve got in thy finger, nowt 
else! I’m blest if I can’t ’elp thee with ’e. 
’"E bain’t much on a big ’un!” 

And forthwith, by the aid of a huge 
darning-needle, she relieved me of the 
serious ill I had so long struggled with in 
vain ! 

R. LEIGHTON. 
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Pleasant Primary Education 


BY JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S. 


AUTHOR OF ** THE CARDINAL’S PAGE,” ‘‘A FORGOTTEN GREAT ENGLISHMAN ” ETC, 


RIMARY Education is not generally 
considered pleasant, either by the 
inflicter or the inflicted ; the primary 

school teacher describes his life as weari- 
some, and the primary school child, by his 
shouts on release from the school-room, 
loudly proclaims his joy of freedom from 
school and teachers. But whilst visiting 
recently in Central Europe a very large 
number of secondary, technical, and com- 
mercial schools,! I also went over some of 
the primary schools in that district; and the 
opinion that I have long held grew more 
strongly within me, that our primary 
education might be made more interesting 
to teachers and scholars by adopting some 
of the foreign methods. 

Some years ago at a meeting of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society in the quaint old town of Ledbury 
on the Severn, a member of the Council 
pleaded that archzology should be made one 
of the subjects taught in Board and Church 
schools, a suggestion that drew some 
laughter from his audience ; but I ventured 
to point out that to attempt to ask that 
archeology be taken up as a Board school 
subject would be fatal to the wish of the 
suggester; but to ask that the German 
method of Heimatkunde or Home Know- 
ledge be taught would be quite another 
matter. We were meeting in the quaint old 
Town-hall of Ledbury, supported on timber 
pillars, of cross-beamed architecture, erected 
in the days of Charles the Second, replacing 
one that had stood there from the days of 
King Stephen, and in a town mentioned in 
Domesday Book ; and yet in all probability 
not a Board school child knew aught of 
this, nor the fact that around the town 
were rich remains of British, Roman, and 
Medieval times. 

And yet what pleasant primary teaching 
this instruction in Home Knowledge might 


become in England. Starting from the 
school buildings, and passing outward 


through circles of knowledge to the district 
around, History and Geography become at 
1 See Report issued by the Board of Education 
on Technical and Commercial Education in Eastern 
Prussia, Poland, Galicia, Silesia, and Bohemia. 


once living subjects to the children, instead 
of dry repetition sans meaning of certain 
facts ; such as “ Germany bounded on the 
north by, ete.,” “chief towns Berlin, etc.,” 
“number of inhabitants” so many; manu- 
factures such and such commodities. The 
child learns all this, repeats it admirably, 
and knows nothing about it. 

But suppose that child lives in a sea- 
port in England, and now and then as a treat 
for good conduct a class is taken to the 
docks. The ships are seen, the men from 
these various countries, the goods they 
bring, are spoken of, and then back in the 
school-room the map is brought down, and 
at once the child is interested; and if a 
lantern is available as it should be, and 
pictures of the life of these foreigners in 
their own homes are shown, the foreign 
country becomes very real to the children, 
and the dry facts of inhabitants, manu- 
factures, mountains, and rivers, and towns, 
will stick in his memory as living facts, not 
words for repetition. 

I once walked over a famous British 
camp in the vicinity of a big city with 
a well-known citizen, who asked me to 
what camp I was referring, although we 
were then in the midst of it. He had 
crossed it a thousand times but did not 
know it was a camp; he was afterwards 
Chairman of the local School Board. Now 
what a chance for a pleasant afternoon of 
History teaching, a visit to such a camp; 
the life of Britons, and their opponents the 
Romans, becomes no longer a dead dry 
history; probably those same earthworks 
may have been utilised by Cavaliers and 
Roundheads. Why, the whole history of 
England can be pictured from some such 
lofty hillside, and then back in the school- 
room the history books have a new interest 
the Home Knowledge has given it. But not 
all towns have camps in their midst, or in 
their vicinity ; but nearly all have churches. 
Perhaps a Norman nave built on Saxon 
piers, as was the church at little Ledbury, 
with perchance an Early English chancel, 
or Decorated north aisle, and a Perpen- 
dicular south aisle, and perhaps a Jacobean 
south porch, the whole history of England in 
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epitome. Alfred the Great to William, and 
Henry Beauclerk ; Wyclif and Agincourt ; 
the spacious days of good Queen Bess, 
and the reign of the Stuarts; all can be 
pictured when such and such parts of the 
church were in building, and it may be 
clergy and churchwardens have left some 
monuments in the church, speaking history 
and telling how the forefathers of the city 
or village lived in those by-gone days. 

Home Knowledge is the first circle of the 
stone’s splash in the lake ; and its circles 
widen and widen to the further compass of 
the world. 

Learning the alphabet is_ generally 
thought to be necessary in England. In 
Germany learning to read is taught by the 
syllables and not by the letters, and in 
Galicia, at Lemberg, I found reading was 
taught from writing, the children learning 
to write before they learnt to read, and then 
learning by the whole word at once, not by 
letter or syllable. 

Another little peculiarity here was that 
the children were given “repose,” rest, 
from the monotony of the usual tasks, by 
letting them sing as an enjoyment, and 
they certainly seemed to enjoy this pleasure. 

The children brought flowers to decorate 
the windows, and the sacred picture that 
was found in most of the rooms. 

Geography and Natural History is taught 
in these schools to children in the third ciass 
of ages nine to eleven, but not from books; 
a child is not set to learn set paragraphs, 
paragraphs he or she scarcely understands ; 
but at this age the teaching is entirely 
oral, the teacher teaches. Gurls from ten 
to twelve were learning geometrical draw- 
ing and German poetry, their own tongue 
being Polish; later on, in the fourth 
and fifth classes, the studies are from books, 
but the pupil has by now become interested 
in the subjects; and a fair proof of the 
interest of the students in their work is the 
fact that French, which is not compulsory, 
was being continued in the sixth class of 
the girls’ school I have in my mind, by 
eighteen girls out of a total of thirty-one 
pupils. 

Primary education in these Austrian 
schools is of more interest to the pupil, 
therefore more pleasant, because it leads on 
to the actual work the pupil is likely to be 
engaged in during his lifetime. This 
foundation is sure foundation, and the pupil 
knows the superstructure of manly and 
womanly life will be all the more beautiful, 
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ali the more artistic and useful, if the 
foundation be good. 

From the foundation of the Volkschule, 
in which all must go through the first four 
classes, the pupil passes on to the fifth or 
sixth classes, and then on to the higher 
schools, either through the “ Real” or non- 
classical school, to the Polytechnic, or 
through these six classes to the Gewerbe or 
Trade-school of four classes, for four years, 
where he is thoroughly grounded, nay 
almost finished in the technique of his 
craft. For the Hohe Gewerbe or High 
Trade-school, or for a Handel or Commercial 
School, they must go through seven classes 
of an Elementary School; and if the pupils 
have a bent for classical work, or a profes- 
sion needing classical training, they can 
pass from the Volkschule into a Gymnasium 
or Classical School, and so on to the 
Universities. 

One of the best and most interesting 
examples of making primary teaching 
pleasant, and even exciting at times, is the 
method pursued in teaching foreign tongues. 
The hour with “ Froggy,” as the English 
grammar-school boy still persists in calling 
the French professor, is not an hour of no 
discipline, many rules, still more exceptions, 
and nothing learnt, but it is an interesting 
combat between the pupils to prove who 
knows the most, combined with an effort to 
learn, to be equal to the combat. Here the 
language is taught largely by dialogue, be 
it French, or German, or English; and in 
these Austrian schools, where the peasant 
and artisan’s child learnt side by side with 
the officer and official’s child, I heard all 
three of these languages being taught. 

The learning of foreign tongues is com- 
menced in the third class, that is with 
children of about nine to eleven years of 
age, and it was interesting to hear these 
youngsters answer and put questions, and 
put nouns in the singular and plural; and in 
the fifth classes to answer longer phrases, 
giving the different tenses, the grammar 
coming gradually with the conversation. 
The pupils themselves asking each other 
questions and giving the answers, and 
giving the translation of question and 
answer in their own tongues. After such 
exercises two lads would be called up to the 
teacher’s dais, and go through a dialogue 
in the tongue they were learning; the 
whole class watching to catch them tripping, 
and immediately shooting out their hands 
for permission to correct. This system 








prevents all that timid bashfulness that 
English children generally have when 
trying to speak in a foreign tongue. English 
children can learn languages as quickly and 
correctly as the children of any other 
nation ; it is the most utter nonsense to say, 
as is so repeatedly said, that the English 
are not linguists; let English children be 
taught other tongues as they learn their 
own, give them enough practice, and they 
are as prompt and apt to learn as the Swiss 
or the Swede. 

In a Prague school I listened to a class 
of Cech lads learning English; they were 
about fourteen years of age, and were being 
taught by a Professor Sladek, who has 
translated Burns, Coleridge, and other 
English poets into Cech. This professor 
mixed grammar with exercises, and went 
on to reading. Sentences were dictated, 
and the lads had to write them on the 
blackboard, the whole class eager to spy 
out blunders; such free sentences as “ I 
don’t go home directly,” and “In some 
days I shall see you again,” were written 
correctly by a lad who had only been 
learning for eight months, and the class 
understood what was written, and the 
writers divided the syllables correctly, as 
chil-dren. I was a little doubtful if this 
lesson had been prepared, so begged leave 
to put some phrases myself, and such 
sentences as “The weather is very bad 
to-day,” “I hope the sun will soon shine,” 
came out correctly, save that the spelling 
appeared as “ wether” and “son,” blunders 
which were hailed with delight by a dozen 
in the class. 

French was being taught in this school 
on the same principle, but the French 
professor was giving phrases that had not the 
direct interest to lads as those given in the 
English class, and I was surprised to hear 
the long difficult phrase, “ La terre est 
éclairé et échauffé par le soleil, dont elle 
est éloignée d’environ trente trois millions 
de lieues,” pronounced with a very fair 
accent. 

There was real live teaching and learn- 
ing going on in all these classes, the 
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last two described being just above what 
may fairly be described as primary educa- 
tion. 

But one of the means of making primary 
education pleasant is to make it leading 
towards betterment in the grown-up life of 
the pupil ; and one of the deterrent elements 
in our English Board school life has been, 
that the children could see no use in many 
of the subjects they were ccrpelled to 
learn to get the grant! They could not see 
the rungs of the ladder leading them to a 
successful and useful artisan’s life; and the 
masses of our children must look forward 
to this artisan or labourer’s life, unless 
England is to become a nation of handlers 
and not producers ; but in Central Europe, 
and especially in Austria, this is different ; 
the child sees his brothers and sisters, and 
his friends a little older than himself, still 
at school; working onward, rung by rung, 
up the same ladder of learning he is climb- 
ing; his school-life is full of the useful, 
made pleasant and intellectual ; and he can 
see ere he grows very old that his drawing 
lessons will help him greatly in his trade, 
whatever it may be; his language study 
will give him the two tongues that will 
make him a double man. Geography and 
History we have seen have been made of 
interest to him. Arithmetic he knows is 
necessary to his daily life; all his education, 
primary though it be, is wholly useful, 
and yet of such a nature that it leads on 
the varied minds to the higher mechanics 
or the classical culture, drawing out for 
the nation its best brain power, developing 
genius, or assisting mediocrity. To let the 
English child see the value of its work, and 
thus to give it a pleasant and present 
interest in that work, when it has grown to 
even occasional thinking moments, we 
require a complete scheme of education 
graduating from a sound primary base into 
the various channels of Artisan technical, 


Clerical commercial, Scientific technical, 
Higher Commercial, and Literary Uni- 


versity; and we must make our primary 
education more reasonable, more pleasant, 
and thereby more useful and enduring. 
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NE of the first impulses of a naturalist, 
() and especially an ornithologist, wpon 
. his arrival at the Cape, is to keep his 
eyes and ears open to catch and know the 
bird-life of the country. Out at sea he has 
doubtless marvelled at the stately swing of 
the “ Mollymauk,” or at the playful vagaries 
of the little Cape petrel or “ Cape pigeon,” 
picking up the morsels that are thrown 
overboard from the steamer. In and out, 
and over the waves the little forager flies 
with wonderful skill, playing hide-and-seek 
with the foaming crests that follow and 
break on this side and on that of the 
vessel. Nearer land, and in the vicinity of 
Table Bay, long black rows of “ duikers,” 
or divers, may be seen wending their way 
from one bay to another. Off the Cape itself, 
and going round Agulhas, large flights of 
sea-fowl may be seen. Some of them may 
come from the Bird Islands up the western 
coast, such as Ichaboe, where, in old days, 
before the white man came, penguins and 
seals had it all their own way for countless 
generations. 

But on the veldt itself a different class of 
bird will meet the eye altogether than that 
known to Europeans. ‘True it is_ the 
ubiquitous sparrow will greet us with very 
much the same manners, and the same 
appearance, as in the north, and, at first 
sight, the swallows will appear to be the 
same. But where are such old friends as 
the starlings? They are there certainly, 
but they have changed their livery, and are 
called “ spreos.”” There are at least three 
kinds of them—the red, the white-tailed, and 
the commoner sort; the latter a magnificent 
lustrous bird, with feathers shining like 
bronze. His English ally has a fine coat 
when, at the proper time of the year, you 
get the light well upon it; but his South 
African confrére beats him out and out. 
He has a whistle and a flight somewhat 
after the pattern of the English bird, and 
is gregarious. But we miss him if we look 
for him in the same localities as the northern 
type. Indeed,there are no rich fat meadows 
with plenty of worms and grubs in South 
Africa, and he has to look elsewhere. The 
red “spreo”’ seems to haunt cliffs and rocks, 
and is certainly a shy bird. 
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The Cape Chat-thrush or Cape robin 
arouses more homely memories. Like his 
namesake at home, he builds in very much 
the same places, lays very similar eggs, and 
in the short gloaming that does duty for a 
South African evening pours out a short 
melody in much the same tune. In its 
habits and manners it is its very counter- 
part, and hops about on its spidery little 
legs, peering on this side and on that. We 
look at once for its red breast, but are dis- 
appointed to see so feeble an imitation. 
For once in a way the plumage of the South 


African robin is inferior to that of the 
English type. The Dutch call it “Jan 
Fredric.” There are many doves and 


pigeons in South Africa, but the first one 
that, in all probability, will arrest the 
attention of the stranger, who lands at 
Table Bay, and goes to the leafy suburbs of 
Claremont or Rondebosch, is the ‘“‘ Lamoen 
duif,” or Cinnamon dove. Along the sides 
of Table Mountain and amongst the tall fir 
trees and silver trees, its low melancholy 
coo-coo can be heard, and, in order to 
watch it, it is necessary to sit very still, 
field-glass in hand, in the deep scrub and 
amongst the proteas. Amongst the proteas 
themselves of South Africa can often be 
seen the little sugar-bird, darting almost 
like a hawk-moth from one big blossom to 
another, extracting honey as it poises in 
front of its dainty dish. It is a lovely little 
bird, of a bright emerald green, but it seems 
to have no music in its soul. Nor, as far 
as the writer can discover, have any of the 
other sugar-birds. 

Nevertheless, the Cape birds are not 
altogether without some music and melodv 
of their own. One of the commonest birds 
that sings there is the Cape shrike, known 
locally as the “ Bokmakin” from its call. 
Very often the notice of the wayfarer is 
arrested by the notes of these birds, mate 
answering to mate, sometimes for twenty 
minutes at a stretch, and at a considerable 
distance. These birds can often be heard 
in the Cape peninsula and in the vicinity of 
Capetown, where they seem to be fairly 
plentiful. Allied to them is the “ Fiscal” 
shrike, a terrible laniarius, and a very 
familiar sight on the open veldt, perched on 

















the topmost bough of a mimosa bush, and 
uttering its sharp whistling note, so often 
liable to be mistaken for a human whistle. 
This bird is called “ Fiscal ” from the Dutch 
tax-collector of former days of the old 
Dutch East India Company, a most cruel 
and rapacious individual, so the Dutch 
colonists thought. Thus they have perpetu- 
ated the name and office, and have thereby 
labelled a certain extortionate system that 
is certainly not British. This Butcher-bird 
spares nothing, and often upon the sharp 
thorns of the aloe tree traces of his larder 
may be seen, consisting of small birds, 
beetles and reptiles. He is so bold and 
daring that he will often attack and kill a 
canary in its cage, which seems fascinated 
and terror-struck at its very appearance, 
fluttering against the bars. The “ Schaap- 
wachter,’ or sheep-watcher, is a very 
favourite bird with the Dutch, and is a good 
musician late at night. But one of the 
w2irdest sound; at night on the veldt is the 
clear note of the kiewit, a species of plover. 

Although there are a great number of 
cuckoos in South Africa, there is not one of 
them that issues the spring challenge, flying 
from tree to tree, like our own Cuculus 
canorus. We wonder why they are all 
so dumb, and in vain we try to catch that 
note that gave such pleasure to the poet 
Wordsworth at Laverna : 


“List! ’twas the Cuckoo—O with what delight 

Heard I that voice and catch it now though 
faint, 

Far off and faint, and melting into air, 

Yet not to be mistaken. Hark! again 

Those louder cries give notice that the bird, 

Although invisible as Echo’s self, 

Is wheeling hitherward.” 


In the veldt the gratulation of that 
vagrant voice is wanting. Nay, it is 
doubted whether Cuculus canorus ever 
wanders down as far south as the Cape. 
The red-chested cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius) 
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Bird-life on the Veldt 


is known by the colonists under the sobri- 
quet of the “ Pietmijn-vrouw,” from its call 
that resembles these words. This bird has 
the same habit as our cuckoo, and deposits 
its eggs in the nests of the Cape robin. 
There is also the “ Emerald cuckoo” and 
the “Golden cuckoo,” the latter a most 
beautiful little bird (Chalcites auratus) 
known by the name of “ Didric,” from its 
often repeated cry of “ de-de-di-didric.” It 
is a shy bird, and difficult to approach, as 
all ‘the cuckoo tribe are, and darts from 
one mimosa bush to ano her, eluding the 
sportsman or naturalist in search of a speci- 
men. One of the South African cuckoos, 
the black and white cuckoo, has been 
observed so far to look after its young as to 
be near the nest to see that the foster 
parents do their duty, which, indeed, the 
English cuckoo does to some extent. This 
African cuckoo has been known to lay four 
eggs in the nest of a woodpecker, a habit 
quite contrary to that of our own cuckoo, 
who deems one young cuckoo enough for 
the wag-tail or hedge sparrow, or whatever 
bird it is to which it deputes its parental 
duties. 

Of the larger birds of the veldt there 
are many. One of the most familiar birds 
is the Secretary Bird, so-called, of course, 
from the long plumes behind his ears 
resembling a quill pen. He stalks solemn- 
ly over the veldt, his great occupation 
being a search after snakes and lizards, and 
on this account he is considered a useful 
bird, and is pro‘ected by law. The way he 
circumvents the snake is sometimes very 
amusing. He may be seen dancing round 
a bush and beating first one side and then 
another with his wings. These blows are 
supposed to be meant for his adversary’s 
erected head, and are no doubt stunning 
and effectiveenough. A puff-adder, indeed 
with its dreadful sibilant hiss and poisonous 
fangs, requires manceuvring a little before 
the bird can stand in triumph on him and 
begin to assimilate him. 

W. GRESWELL, F.R.G.S. 
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found by many most beneficial. In- 

deed visitors have come to the island 
who were given up by doctors, and eventu- 
ally recovered completely. 

The climate is equable, the temperature 
falling only about two degrees at night, 
and though there is a considerable rainfall 
during the year, this is counteracted by 
the most brilliant sunshine, such as one 
gets usually only in the southern countries 
of Europe, or in some dry parts of Devon- 
shire. 

Those who go to Guernsey first for a 
winter resort, are almost sure to go again, 
if they can overcome the horror of that 
most stormy of crossings. But though 
rough, it is short, and when you have 
reached your “desired haven” you are 
more than repaid. 

As you step on shore, perhaps in a glow 
of autumnal sunshine, and hear the merry 
voices chattering in the curious patois of 
the island, you forget your woes, and look 
around you with delight and surprise, to 
find such a continental-looking spot so near 
England. You feel yourself in a different 
world; as you drive up the hill leading to 
the Government House Hotel, which is the 
usual resort of travellers for the first day or 
two, you will be struck by the foreign look 
of things, as the cactuses and aloes show 
their heads over the walls, and brilliant 
flowers deck the gardens belonging to the 
hotel. Once there, and seated at break- 
fast in the big dining saloon, with open 
windows looking out on the blue sea—with 
Herm and Jethou facing you, and Sark 
further off in a purple haze, while little 
islets break up the monotony of that 
bluest of seas, you will perhaps wonder that 
you never came there before. There is 
a very strong French element in the island, 
for its inhabitants are descendants of the 
Huguenots, and to this day have remained 
staunch Protestants. The Norman type of 
physique is still a prominent feature 
amongst the working classes. 

The market is similar to a French one, 
and you could fancy yourself in France, as 
you buy your vegetables and fruit from the 
dark-eyed, pleasant-voiced women. 

It is one of the great amusements of the 
winter sojourner to visit the markets, and 
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“forage” for himself amongst the attrac- 
tive stalls. 

The country people of Guernsey talk 
chiefly patois, some in fact know little or 
no English. For this reason every church 
holds services in both French and English, 
and the clergyman who officiates must be a 
good French scholar. 

In Guernsey one sees “ Home rule” at 
its best, and a more loyal people does not 
exist. Guernsey governs Sark and Alder- 
ney, Jersey has its own separate govern- 
ment. The business of the “ Senate” has 
been carried on in French up to the present 
time. 

An immense traffic in fruit, vegetables, 
and flowers is carried on with England, 
and every morning before the departure of 
the out-going steamers, the quays are 
crowded with merchandise of this sort. 

Tomato-growing is now quite a speciality 
of the island, and many who have capital 
to invest buy land in Guernsey for this 
purpose; there is a Society of Fruit 
Growers to decide on the prices. 

In consequence of this industry the look 
of the island is becoming rather spoilt, as 
the rows of glittering glass-houses used for 
tomato and grape growing are by no means 
ornamental. 

It has often been said that Guernsey is 
the most insular of all the archipelago, in 
keeping up old customs and old supersti- 
tions. Probably most people have heard 
of the cry of “ Haro,” which is still resorted 
to when any difficulty arises about land. 
The injured person kneels on the borders 
of the property which he claims, and cries 
before witnesses, “Help, O Haro! help, 
O Roi!” This cry even in the present day 
holds good, and once the name of Haro (or 
Harold) has been invoked the matter is 
brought before the law-court and inquired 
into. This custom reverts back to the time 
of King Harold, who used to be appealed to 
in this way. 

What is, however, more surprising is 
that superstition still reigns in Guernsey. 
Divination by the Bible and key is greatly 
practised amongst the country people; so 
is un-bewitching or taking spells off persons 
supposed to be labouring under them. 

Fortune-telling is largely practised and 
believed in. A bit of the rope with which 
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a person has been hanged is believed to 
promote health and strength. A gentleman 
residing in the island told the writer that 
he knows a well-educated man who always 
carries about an inch of the rope with 
which a famous murderer was hung in 
Guernsey some yearsago. He assured my 
friend that if by any chance (in changing 
his coat) he leaves the bit of rope in the 
cast-off garment, he can tell the difference 
at once, and that when he has not got it 
about him, he feels weak and out of 
sorts ! 

About forty or fifty years ago, a labourer 
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places which no man or woman would go 
near at night. 

Spells are also firmly believed in, and 
certain days in the year the Evil One is 
supposed to be very busy. St. John’s Day 
is one of these, and Christmas Eve is the 
most dreaded night of all. The people say 
that on that night the cattle kneel down, 
and that all the water on the premises gets 
turned into wine. 

It seems curious that a country essenti- 
ally Protestant should still be the prey of 
so much firmly-rooted superstition. 

There is an isolated house standing on 








GUERNSEY. ST. PETER’S PORT FROM FORT GEORGE 


in Guernsey hanged himself on the family 
clothes-line. The line was a long one, 
and the widow made quite a nice little 
sum in selling it in two-inch lengths to 
wear as charms. Envious neighbours ac- 
cused her of buying a second line, and 
selling it also as though it were the 
genuine. 

In almost all countries fisher-folk have 
their special superstitions ; from this failing 
the Guernsey folk are not exempt. 

The fisherman usually carries a small 
bottle of quicksilver when he goes out, to 
keep off evil spirits who would otherwise 
scare the fish. To this day there is a great 
belief in spirits and fairies, and there are 


a@ promontory on the coast of Guernsey 
called “le Cakeuro,” and is celebrated in 
Guernsey legend as having been the 
meeting-place of wizards and witches every 
Friday night, when they are said to have 
worshipped the Evil One. Some hundred 
years ago, a sorcerer named Hélier Mouton 
lived there, and extraordinary doings are 
said to have taken place. The country 
people firmly believe in these legends, 
and are indignant if any one doubts their 
veracity. 

The patois of the island sounds harsh to 
strangers, but.those who are natives of the 
island and know it well, say that it is most 
expressive both of tenderness, pathos, and 
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anger, and more emphatic than our own 
tongue. 

The patois songs of Guernsey and Jersey 
have been collected by Mr. J. Linwood 
Pitts, curator in the famous “Guille Allé”’ 
library in Guernsey, and translated, thus 
enabling one to get some insight into this 
very original and interesting side of Folk- 
Lore. Two themes come uppermost in 
these poems, love and necromancy, which 
seem very much to go hand in hand. 

I take the liberty of quoting from one of 
these poems from Mr. Pitts’ collection— 


«A GUERNSEY FISHERMAN’S COURTSHIP. 


** Nico v’nait m’faire l'amour, 
C’p’tai un garcon poli. 
J’y pensais l’long du jour 
J’n en peux vou’ dire pourqui. 
J’l'ai mais comme ma vie 
Et i m’ai mait hardi 
Et si ec’p’tai, une folie 
J’n’en peux vou’ dire pourqui.’ 


> 


(Translation.) 


*‘ Nico came a-courting, 
Gentle youth and shy ; 
All day long I thought of him 
But cannot tell you why. 
Oh, but I loved him dearly, 
And he loved me as well, 
But if you ask the reason 
I really cannot tell.” 


Any one having a fair knowledge of 
French can usually make out more or less 
the sense of the patois when one sees it 
written, but to hear it talked is a different 


matter, and when you think you have 
caught the meaning of a word, you 


lose it again in the torrent of patois. They 
talk very fast and very vivaciously, making 
many gesticulations. 

Formerly smuggling was 
extensively between Guernsey and 
south of England. 

The little village of Beer in East Devon- 
shire had a rather notorious smuggling 
traffic with Guernsey. There was a famous 
smuggler called “ Rob Roy of the West,” 
whose romantic history was written some 
thirty or forty years ago. 


carried on 
the 
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In the early part of the century, a 
number of workmen and artisans came to 
Guernsey from Dorsetshire and Devon, and 
brought with them some of their legends 
and customs, which may be said to have 
become a part cf the Guernsey Folk-Lore. 
One strange custom was the practice of 
rising at three or four o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the first Sunday in May ; then going 
to certain public-houses, to drink rum 
punch with milk, and when properly 
primed, sallying forth again to wreck 
gardens and destroy the flowers and shrubs. 
They did not carry off the flowers to make 
use of them, but merely wantonly destroyed 
them. It is not an old Guernsey custom, 
but imported, and fortunately has now 
almost died out. 

One thing that strikes the traveller, is 
the love that the inhabitant of Guernsey 
has for his island, and this applies to both 
rich and poor; it is always with them 
“the island.” This does not surprise one 
who has had the privilege of residing there 
for any time. Guernsey has often been 
described as “a wedge of granite,” but if 
so, it is a beautifully fertile “ wedge.” 

Who has not heard of the water-lanes, 
and who on a hot day that has walked in 
those lanes, under the over-spreading trees, 
with the rippling water meandering down 
on one side, can ever forget them? 
Formerly Guernsey boasted of many 
forests, but these have been largely cut 
down. 

The town of St. Peter’s Port itself is 
quaint and curious, reminding one some- 
what of Gibraltar, from its narrow streets, 
and the way the houses are dotted over the 
sides of the hill. Some of the streets are 
so narrow that traffic is difficult, and the 
passer-by is glad to take refuge in a door- 
way when a cart passes. One of these 
streets bears the name of “The Pollet, 
and doubtless took its name from a little 
outlying fishing hamlet of Dieppe, which 
bears the name of “ Le Pollet,” and has a 
curious little history of its own not unlike 
that of the Claddah in Galway. 

Guernsey is well worth a visit, it is full 
of interest, and people who go abroad for 
the winter would do well to give it a trial 
before going further afield. 


E. B. MOORE. 
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Tomato-Land 


OES any one wish to knowwhere most of 
the smooth red tomatoes come from 
which flood the English market all 

the summer, let him pay a visit to Guernsey. 
The best month is May, when the first 
crop is being gathered, but the plants will 
continue bearing until the end of September, 
when they are rooted up, and make room 
for the French beans which take their place. 
The industry is a comparatively new 
one, and whereas ten years ago hardly a 
green-house was to be seen, the interior 
of the island is to-day simply covered with 
glass. All the houses are more or less of 
the same pattern—huge erections ten feet 
high, forty feet broad, and anything up to 
three hundred and sixty feet long; side- 
lights to let the vines out, and top-lights 
for ventilation, raised by wheel and endless 
screw arrangements fixed at intervals. 
Tomatoes require a great deal of water ; 
so each garden has its own well, from 
which in most cases the water is pumped 
up by a windmill, or air-motor as they call 
them. One grower, whose houses we in- 


spected, had a curious and unpleasant 
experience. He sank three wells, and 
erected three windmills with 
tanks for storage. His crop came up well, 
but was attacked mysterious 
disease. He tried various remedies; and 
finally thought of having the water an- 
alysed. It was salt. The land he had 
bought was reclaimed, being originally 
below the sea-level, and he had tapped the 
sea! So nowall his appliances are useless, 
and he has to lay on water from the mains. 

In some houses tomatoes and vines are 
grown together. The vines are planted 
outside, where they harden and make wood. 
The tomatoes are planted inside the house, 
and forced on with plenty of heat give 
heavy crops till the end of May. Then 
they are cleared out, and the vines twisted 
round, brought in through the side-lights, 
and trained up on wires along the roof. 
The grapes are ready to pick in September. 
We saw one house lately where the crop 
was estimated at four tons ! the 


necessa ry 


by some 


of grapes } 


same weight having been harvested last 
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year. Needless to say, this, at one shilling 
or even tenpence a pound, is most re- 
munerative growing. The grapes chiefly 
grown are Alicant, which, though perhaps 
not of such a delicate flavour as other 
varieties, weigh heavier and are more showy 
for the table. 

The native of Guernsey is somewhat 
lethargic, and not over-fond of exerting 
himself, unless he is working on his own 
behalf. Then he can be, and is, most 
energetic and enterprising. He is more- 
over a born gardener. The men who suc- 
ceed best are those who borrow capital and 
build, say, one house. They work literally 
night and day till they have paid off the 
first loan. Then they borrow again and 
put up a second house, and so on, until 
they have built up a valuable property. 

The failures at the business are the 
young men who come out from England, 
with no special knowledge, who stroll down 
to the gardens at ten o’clock, and spend the 
afternoon at the club; naturally the fore- 
men and workers are equally slack, and 
this spells speedy ruin. 

Some men set up houses, and planting 
their tomatoes in the virgin soil, raise very 
heavy crops for two or three years. They 


put nothing into the ground, which naturally 
becomes exhausted. Then they advertise 
their gardens for sale, mentioning the fine 
crops, and handsome returns of the previous 
years, twenty per cent. on money invested, 
etc., etc., palm them off on some unsuspect- 
ing purchaser, and build new houses on new 
ground elsewhere. 

Of course with proper management and 
careful manuring there is no reason why 
the ground should become exhausted. One 
grower we saw had raised good crops for 
nine years in the same soil, without having 
had to employ boxes or pots full of different 
earth. But then he had no intention of 
selling his garden. 

Besides tomatoes, French beans, and 
grapes, millions of narcissus bulbs are 
grown, both for stock and for early cutting ; 
for the great advantage of Guernsey is, that 
snow and frosts, and also hail, are practi- 
cally unknown in the island; and in eonse- 
quence their open-air season is some weeks 
in advance of England. 

Arums, too, if bloomed early enough, are 
a profitable crop, and do not take up much 
space. But when all is said and done, the 
Guernseyman’s piéce de résistance is the 
tomato. 

R. THEODORE MILFORD, M.A. 





How I Spend 


FROM ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 


IV.—By a Sub-Editor 

LIFE in the sub-editorial office of a provincial 
evening newspaper begins shortly after nine 
o'clock in the morning. At least it does in my 
case, and I believe I am no exception, although 
of course in some offices the hour is later, and 
in some earlier. 

In the office where I have the privilege of 
using scissors and paste the first duty of the 
sub-editor is to go through the morning paper, 
selecting from it such matter as is permissible 
to use within the more confined limits of an 
evening paper, due space being reserved for 
the day’s news. 

The next task is a more interesting one, viz. 
to ‘go through” the lighter of the London 
papers of the previous evening, selecting from 


1 The Essays here given have been selected for 


life.—Ep. L. H. 
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THE ‘LEISURE HOUR’ 


my Daily Life’ 


EISTEDDFOD 


thence clippings likely to interest the readers 
of one’s own “rag,” and in this category may 
be mentioned the clipping of the sporting 
prophecies of the respective sporting papers 
and from those papers which devote much of 
their space to such topics. 

The next detail of my time-table can hardly 
be understood by any one not aware of the 
essential difference between a morning and an 
evening newspaper. The morning newspaper 
has generally its own circle of subscribers, the 
evening paper has to depend upon the sensa- 
tional character of its news to secure a circula- 
tion. Consequently it is seldom we see a 
morning newspaper display its news under very 
prominent heads, the type known as ‘ Great 
Primer caps” being generally their most con- 
spicuous heading. But an evening paper has 


publication as typical of different conditions of 





























need to have recourse to ‘splash heads,” and 
so for intrinsically unimportant news “ Black 
Roman Lower Case” (a heavy black type) is 
called into requisition, while for great national 
events, local murders, and news of like import- 
ance, ‘‘ Black Roman caps,” or indeed “ 4-line 


Clarendon” is used. This digression will be 
pardoned as in part explaining my next duty, 
which is to take the more important matter in 
the morning paper and re-write the headlines. 
Of course in some offices there is a special 
service of matter for both papers whereby this 
trouble is obviated to a great extent. 

These various duties fill up the time till ten 
o’clock very comfortably, and for the next three- 
quarters of an hour or so, it is usually fairly 
quiet. 

About a quarter to eleven there occurs (so 
far as our part of the provinces is concerned) 
the greatest event of the day—the London 
papers arrive. All is at once bustle and activity, 
and it then becomes my duty, and of certain 
of my colleagues, to scan these journals through 
for any important announcement they may 
make, or, should we be short of “copy,” a 
search must be made for some interesting 
“pars” with which to feed the insatiate man 
of the linotype machine. 

This takes me up to about 11.15, when the 
“forme” for the first edition closes and we 
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are fairly settled upon the day’s work. 


Shortly 
after this the great Press agencies, Reuter, the 
Press Association and the Central News, which 
have perhaps been sending through a more 


or less intermittent ‘‘service” through the 
earlier part of the morning, wake up as it 
were, and deluge me with matter of a more or 
less suitable character. 

About this time too local ‘‘ copy” first begins 
to demand attention, and police-court reports, 
minutes of town committees have to be waded 
through, blue-leaded down to their properlength 
and placed safely in the hands of the foreman 
compositor, whose imaginative mind defies the 
description of my pen, but whom readers of 
When a Man’s Single know so well, and, 
speaking from my own experience, Mr. Barrie’s 
sketch of ‘‘ Penny ”’ is absolutely lifelike. 

Just as mid-day strikes, a boy as black as 
soot steps up from the machine-room with a 
bundle of the first edition, and the first task 
is to critically inspect this with a view of 
moderating or extending the headlines where 
such correction would be without the province 
of the “reader.” This inspection has of course 
to be repeated with all subsequent editions, 
and in each edition all the “old” matter, which 
has run for a complete day or such time as is 
deemed advisable in each particular case, has 
to be marked out for the guidance of the 
‘** maker-up.” 

Care has also to be observed that 
affecting a district served by one edition only, 
appears in that edition. 

Between one and two o’clock the post-office 
private telephone bell at my elbow begins to 
jangle, and through the afternoon I have to 
attend to the racing results and (in summer) 
the cricket scores which come to us over the 
wire, and to see that these “boxed” 
promptly, ‘“‘ boxing” being the operation by 
which we are enabled to fill the “ Stop Press” 
compartment of the paper. 

Through the rest of the day local copy tele- 
phoned, sent by train, or brought in by the 
local staff, has to be attended to, in turn with 
the “ flimsy ” of the news agencies. 

Five o’clock brings a gradual cessation of the 
stream, and by 5.30 I can say that my day’s 
work is over, although I have to remain till six 
or thereabouts lest something ‘‘should turn up.” 

Such is in brief the daily tenor of my life, 
lack of space preventing my dealing with the 
winter football work of a Saturday evening, the 
eternal quarrel with the red tape of the post- 
office, and the delinquencies of the office boys. 
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V.—By a Business Man 

(AFTER describing his daily business life, the 
writer says :) 

The care of the soul (left out in earlier years) 
is attended to with the same regularity and 
attention as is the body, for it is a serious mis- 
take to live only for the present. The early 
morning supplies time for reading and medita- 
tion of God’s word, so that I may be fitted to 
fight against my besetting sins during the day. 
After dinner learning by heart a short portion 
of the Psalms, provides suitable meditation in 
leisure moments, Family prayer with regular 
attendance at church fills in the portion of daily 
life given to the care of the soul. 

My neighbour interests me at all times, and 
is a constant source of pleasure. This also, 
hitherto, held no place in my life, but the Holy 
Spirit created a desire to accept the Father's 
offer of assisting in alleviating the troubles of 
others instead of living to self. 


VI.—By a Clerk in a Provincial Pub- 
lishing House 

(THE writer, who begins his work at 4.30 in 
the morning, says :) 

At five o’clock p.m. my day’s work is finished, 
unless I have been sent into the 
country to interview some would-be 
customer who has written asking 
that some one be sent to explain 
terms on which parcels are for- 
warded ; in this case it depends on 
the length of the journey and the 
interview, but generally speaking I 
arrive home about 5.30. 

One hour later tea is finished and 
the tea-things cleared away. 

You will probably think that 
after such a busy day I have no 
time or inclination for any recre- 
ation or hobby, yet such is not the 
case. During the last twenty years 
[ have managed, unaided except by 
the use of books, to acquire a first- 
class knowledge of Pitman’s short- 
hand, a good knowledge of music 
and a little French and Latin, to 
say nothing of having studied carefully Bos- 
well’s great life of Samuel Johnson. 

I have also found time to read nearly all 
the works of my favourite authors, Victor 
Hugo’s Les Misérables, Toilers of the Sea and 


Hunchback of Notre Dame; Charles Reade’s 
Cloister and the Hearth, Put Yourself in his 
Place, Hard Cash, Love me little, love me 
long; Scott’s Kenilworth and Ivanhoe, as well 
as Lockhart’s Life of this great writer. My 
favourite hobby is studying Francis Lord Bacon’s 
works and comparing them with the plays attri- 
buted to William Shakespeare, and I have formed 
the opinion that whatever part the latter played 
in connection with the plays, it was not as 
author. The lines in Lord Bacon's will, ‘‘ For 
my name and memory I leave it to men’s 
charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and 
the next ages,” is as much Shakespeare’s as 
anything I know. 

My knowledge of music enables me to teach 
my family part-songs, etc., and once a week 
we indulge in a charming little concert of our 
own, and although we are not fortunate enough 
to possess a piano we manage very well. A 
portrait of my family taken any evening except 
Sunday, and the night set apart for singing, 
would show my eldest daughter using the 
sewing-machine, my next eldest who attends the 
Leeds Higher Grade School doing her evening 
lessons, my third eldest 
daughter who attends a 
neighbouring element- 
ary school similarly 
occupied, and the baby 
aged five years playing 
on the hearth-rug with 
her doll and _ doll’s 
clothes, enjoying mini- 
ature washing-days. 















(To be continued.) 
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From Our Own Correspondents 


Experiments with Playgrounds 


THE School-board of Berlin municipality is one 
of the most progressive of bodies. During the 
past year they arranged that the playgrounds of 
some of the Communal schools should be open 
for the children for two hours after school hours, 
and the experiment has been so successful that 
it is now proposed to enlarge it. It is regarded 
as a most interesting experiment, and its effects 
will be watched with attention. It is proposed 
now to open the playgrounds and school court- 
yards at all hours of the day, and this not only 
during the school terms, but during vacations 
as well. In order further to induce the children 
to play here, it is proposed that properly quali- 
fied persons will be always present to see that 
there is no roughness, and to instruct the 
younger children in simple games. ‘the school- 
board, or committee as it might be more accur- 
ately called, asks for a considerable sum of 
money to pay these persons, and also to increase 
the number of gymnastic and other appliances 
which will be used by the children. The object 
of this most practical proposal is to induce the 
children to play in the school playgrounds 
rather than on the streets. In the streets of a 
busy city, not only is the danger to which chil- 
dren are exposed a consideration, but children 
are also specially liable to be corrupted by the 
sights and experiences which are too often met 
with in large centres of population.—M. A. M. 


Female Majorities and Minorities 
THE recent German census shows thut there 
are nearly a million more women than men 
in the Fatherland. With the characteristic 
thoroughness of their race, German statisticians 
have gone into the figures, and in long columns 
of figures they point out that among German 
babies under a year the number of males exceeds 
the number of females, but that the proportion 


is gradually reversed until an average is reached 
of 1040 women to every 1000 men. In other 
European countries those in the north show a 
distinct majority of females, which gradually 
decreases to a minority as the south-eastern 
countries are reached. In Norway there are 
1042 females to every 1000 males, in Sweden 
1065, in Great Britain 1060, in Denmark 1051, 
in Austria 1044, in Hungary 1015, in Italy only 
995, in Bulgaria 965, in Servia 948, in Greece 
906, in Herzogoynia and Bosnia only 895. In 
European Russia, according to the most recent 
statistics, there is almost a perfect balance, 
although in Russian towns the balance is all in 
favour of men. In St. Petersburg, for ex- 
ample, only 826 women against 1000 men, and 
in Moscow only 763. For the whole of Europe 
the proportion is 1024 women to 1000men, It 
is difficult to obtain exact statistics from the 
other continents, but according to Biicher’s 
most recent tables, America (North and South 
together) has 975 women to 1000 men, Asia 
958, Australia 852, and Africa 968, The average 
for the entire world, according to the same 
authority, is 988 women to 1000 men,—w. A. M. 


The Tsar at Home 

THE private lives of great potentates are 
always interesting. We like to get behind the 
curtains of the great stage on which they play 
their part, and we are all the better pleased 
when we discover that they are only men much 
like ourselves, busy with the great affairs of 
state, but also with the small duties and plea- 
sures and pains which fall to the lot of every 
one of us. This is specially the case with the 
life of the autocrat of all the Russias. Ac- 
cording to a recent article in the Cologne Volks- 
zeitung, the Tsar rises at half-past eight. He 
dresses himself, and during this occupation 
drinks a cup of tea. At nine he takes uP the 
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most weighty of his documents and discusses 
them with a Secretary of State. Between ten 
and eleven he has a light breakfast, and after 
breakfast until about one o’clock he listens to 
the report of ministers, and signs the endless 
papers placed before him for his signature. 
The reports of the provincial governors are 
also scanned by the Tsar during these 
hours. He is fond of writing marginal notes 
on them, all of which are edited by secretaries 
and reach the provincial governors in due 
course. During these two hours the Tsar con- 
sumes one glass of tea after another. He seldom 
touches wine until the evening, but the tea has 
sometimes bread and caviare to accompany it. 
The next three hours until four o’clock are 
devoted to family life, and wonderful are the 
games which the mighty monarch and his three 
daughters have together.! It is during these 
hours of relaxation that the Tsar has the news- 
papers read to him by one of his adjutants. 
The Times, the Figaro, the Cologne Gazette are 
the papers mostly referred to. The Tsar seldom 
or never reads a book. No one has ever seen a 
book in his hand. At four o'clock work again 
*begins, and is continued until seven o'clock, when 
dinner is served. If the. Dowager Empress, 
most beloved of mothers, appears at dinner, the 
Tsar lingers with her until ten o’clock, when he 
again retires to his cabinet to work until mid- 
night. The Tsar looks well at present, and since 
his recent illness in the Crimea has not been 
subject to the epileptic attacks which formerly 
so distressed him.—w. A. M. 


Women in Russia 

EvEN in Russia, that land of slow growth 
and movement, things have greatly changed 
for the better since the days of Peter the Great 
and the Empress Catharine. It was Peter 
who forbade parents and guardians to marry 
girls against their will, and to the same 
monarch was ascribed the great reform in the 
costume of Russian women, which enabled them 
to doff the cumbrous Asiatic attire which they 
had worn until his time, and to don modern 
European garb. Catharine was an emancipated 
ruler, and bestowed numerous privileges on her 
sex, but it is characteristic of the times that 
Catharine found it necessary to issue the fol- 
lowing ukase: ‘‘ The ladies of the Court must 
not get drunk under any circumstances, and 
the gentlemen not before eleven o'clock.” Since 

' See the picture of the Tsar’s three daughters, 
p 639. 
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those long-gone days the woman movement 
in Russia has made vast progress. Early in 
the sixties the movement gathered strength, 
and numerous associations were formed which 
had as their object the higher education of 
women, and the furtherance of various philan- 
thropic movements, In 1896 a powerful union 
of women was formed in St. Petersburg to which 
the Government gave the name “ Association 
of Women for Mutual Support.” The association 
has gone on gaining strength and has now a 
membership of 2000 women of all ages, and 
branch establishments in Moscow and other 
large cities throughout the empire. The activities 
of this association are numerous. In their com- 
fortable house at St. Petersburg they offer to 
members all the agreeable diversions of home. 
Frequent lectures, concerts, and social evenings 
are given. There is a strong committee for 
looking after academically educated members, 
to see that they have justice done them in their 
struggle for existence. Another committee sees 
that poor members are established in comfort- 
able lodgings. A third committee seeks to open 
the way to the universities for gifted girls, the 
daughters of poor parents, and so on. In 
Russia at the present time women are free to 
occupy numerous public positions. The number 
of female physicians in Russia increases rapidly 
from year to year, and medical lectures for 
women are held in all universities. Academi- 
cally and pedagogically educated women are 
being employed by the Government not only in 
schools, but in various public offices, and in the 
railway department, the postal and telegraph 
services, in the state hospitals and apothe- 
caries’ halls, women employees are now quite 
common. As far as the woman movement 
for more freedom is concerned, it finds a far 
more sympathetic reception from the Russian 
Government and people than in many other 
countries nearer home with greater pretensions 
to civilisation and freedom.—-M. A. M. 


The French and the New Hebrides. 

THE condition of affairs in the New Hebrides 
is engaging public attention in Australia very 
considerably at present. The New Hebrides, 
a cluster of islands in the Pacific, are many of 
them of large size and exceedingly fertile, and 
they have claimed the consideration of the 
public both in Britain and Australia for many 
years, as the scene of a wonderfully successful 
mission. Years ago the representatives of the 
great missionary societies adopted a sensible 
plan, for instead of competing with each other 














in the same island groups, they agreed each to 
take a separate sphere of work. 

The Church of England evangelises a con- 
siderable number of islands, includiag the 
Solomons, working from Norfolk Island as head- 
quarters, under the title of the Melanesian 
Mission; the Wesleyan Church has Fiji, the 
Friendly Islands and New Britain; the London 
Missionary Society takes New Guinea, and 
the Presbyterian Church the New Hebrides. 

The work there has been carried on by 
branches of that church in Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Canada and Scotland, and apart from 
the fact that its claims have been constantly 
advocated from a thousand pulpits, the almost 
apostolic journeyings of the well-known 
missionary, Dr. John G. Paton, with his per- 
suasive pleading for his beloved mission, have 
brought the islands before the world in a way 
that would have been otherwise impossible. 

But, in addition, the question has a vital 
interest for Australia, The islands have ever 
been prosperous from the missionary point of 
view, now they have become of political im- 
portance, for with the union of the Common- 
wealth and the inception of a Federal Govern- 
ment, it is recognised as never before that it 
would be exceedingly dangerous if any foreign 
power were permitted to obtain a strong footing 
contiguous to our shores, 

One mistake at least has already been made. 
New Caledonia, whose name is sufficient to 
indicate who should be the owners, and which 
is only a short distance from the Queensland 
coast, was permitted to pass into the hands of 
the French some years ago. There, they have 
a military station of considerable strength and 
a naval base of great importance, and in 
addition a convict settlement which is a con- 
stant menace to the neighbouring continent, for 
some of the worst criminals of France haye 
again and again escaped in open boats and 
landed on the mainland. 

Australians view all this with alarm, but with 
a determination that no extension of French 
territory shall be permitted. 

The New Hebrides have however been recog- 
nised for some years by the French as a most 
desirable adjunct to New Caledonia—in fact, 
they have admitted lately that without the one, 
the other cannot be successfully carried on. 
Many of their traders have established them- 
selves in the islands, and the policy of persistent 
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encroachment on the lands of the natives has 
been steadily maintained. 

Parcels of land have been bought for trading 
stations, and then, when the time has appeared 
propitious, the boundaries have been enlarged 
by the new owners, and it has been found 
impossible to alter matters. 

Well-authenticated statements ‘‘of beating, 
burning out and harrying of defenceless 
natives” by the French have been sworn to, 
and to such lengths has encroachment on land 
gone, to the loss of the natives and the constant 


insult of missionary workers and British 
traders, that the authorities of the Mission 
Synod have appealed to the Prime Minister 


of Australia in his jurisdiction over external 
affairs, and he has made _ representations 
accordingly to Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. The developments of 
diplomacy are awaited with interest, and so 
strong is the feeling in Australia over the 
matter, that candidates for the first National 
Legislature are being asked their views on the 
subject. Needless to say, every candidate is in 
favour of the question being handled firmly, 
and with due consideration for Australian public 
opinion. 

The present anomalous state of things must 
end. A Joint Commission, composed of the 
captains of a British and French man-of-war, 
exercises a sort of police supervision, but by 
the agreement between France and England it 
is expressly forbidden to interfere in land 
questions, and these are the vital questions in 
the islands. In any case it is manifestly im- 
possible to deal with complicated native matters 
from the cabin of a warship, without expert 
knowledge. 

It is desired that the Commission 
enlarged and given wide powers, and that men 
should be members of it, who have had a train- 
ing in this particular work, as, for example, the 
Judges of the native land courts of New Zea- 
land. Not till this is done will the present 
intolerable situation, and the suspicion, which 
has grown rapidly of late, be removed from the 
native mind that Britain is too careless to protect 
those who have trusted in her. 

But whatever may be done, the British public 
should know this, that Australia from the 
missionary point of view will not allow Mada- 
gascar to be repeated, and from the political 
point of view will not suffer the New Hebrides 
to pass into the hands of the French.—A. J. W. 
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BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


A Lift for Canal Boats 


THE means of overcoming the difference of 
level of the country through which canals pass 
is in most cases secured by locks placed either 
singly or in flights, depending upon the height 
to be overcome. This system has at several 
places been superseded by hydraulic lifts, and 
the latest installation of this kind is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which represents 
a barge lift constructed by Messrs. J. & H. 
Gwynne, at Foxton, Leicestershire, for the Grand 


movable tank is held in position while the gate 
is opened, and the boat is able to float out at the 
higher level. The difference of level at Foxton 
is seventy-five feet, and the single lift does 
away with the ten locks which have previously 
been used to overcome this difference. By the 
use of the lift there is a great saving of water 
and of time, and as the two tanks practically 
balance one another, the engine which winds 
up the steel wire rope connecting them has 
only to overcome the friction of the moving 
parts. 














A LIFT FOR CANAL BOATS, AT FOXTON, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Junction Canal Company. The two carriages 
on the rails are really large tanks which can 
be run into the water until completely immersed. 
When a boat has to be raised it is floated into 
whichever tank is at the lower level, through 
a suitable gate at the end, the water in the tank 
being, of course, at the same level as that in 
the canal. The gate is then closed, and the 
tank is hauled up the incline with the boat still 
floating, while the other tank, which is also full 
of water, descends. The boats are thus water- 
borne during the whole operation, and are, 
therefore, not strained in any way. Upon 
arriving at the top of the inclined plane, the 
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CONSTRUCTED BY MESSRS. J. 


The Prevention of Malaria 


Now that it has been satisfactorily established 
that malaria is caused by the direct injection 
of animal parasites into the blood by the bites 
of mosquitoes previously infected through biting 
some human being suffering from the fever, 
close attention is being given to the means of 
protection from the insect. Some authorities 
recommend the systematic destruction of the 
mosquitoes in the breeding pudiles, or the con- 
tinuous administration of quinine to persons 
who have to live in malanal districts, while 
others consider that mosquito-proof curtains and 











blinds afford the best means of protection at 
present available. The mosquito which has 
been proved to carry the germs of malaria 
chiefly bites at night, so that it is desirable to 
prevent a single insect of this kind from enter- 
ing into a house. Professor Angelo Celli 
describes in the Journal of the Sanitary Institute 
how any kind of habitation in a malarious 
place, even the straw huts represented in the 


accompanying illustration, can be protected 
from the invasion of mosquitoes, The walls 


must be covered with netting having a fine 
mesh, and a cage with an outer and inner door 
of netting should protect the entrance. With 
such mechanical precautions Professor Celli has 
for the first time made it possible for people tu 
pass the whole summer and autumn in the most 
malarial spots of the Roman Campagna without 
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faculty in constructing a picture showing some 
probable aspects of life in the near future —say, 
during the next fifty years. Dealing with road 
locomotion, he believes that motors will super- 
sede horses in all ordinary traffic, and that 
their movements will be facilitated by the con- 
struction of wide roads with hard level surfaces. 
In cities where a frequent train service is desir- 
able, there will be moving railway platforms 
from which the passengers will step into the 
train, which will be continually in motion. The 
system of moving footpaths, which worked so 
successfully at the Paris Exposition last year, 
may be introduced in places and will certainly 
be adopted in large stores and shops. In pre- 
dicting these and similar developments Mr. 
Wells is on safe ground, for they only involve 
the natural extension of systems which have 

















STRAW HUT WITH DOORWAY SHIELDED WITH A WIRE CAGE TO PREVENT THE ENTRANCE OF MOSQUITOES 


contracting the fever. These observations, with 
those made by British investigators, prove that 
it is practicable to keep a house free from 
mosquitoes, and therefore from malaria, in 
regions most infected by the disease. This 
method of prevention is, however, only a pro- 
visional measure, and demands constant vigil- 
ance to render it effective. It is to be hoped 
that when the habits of the malaria-conveying 
mosquito are better known, some more general 
means of protection from the effects of its bites 
will be discovered. 


Looking Forward 
Mr. H. G. WELLs, 


whose imagination 


tempered with scientific knowledge has given 
us several decidedly original works of fiction, 
has recently been exercising his prophetic 





already proved to be practicable, It is, how- 
ever, quite reasonable to believe that many 
more remarkable changes will occur before the 
present century has half run its course. For 
instance, it may be possible for a central station 
to generate electric waves of sufficient power to 
provide the motive force to drive all the carriages 
or machines within a radius of several miles, 
and that without any visible connection. Wire- 
less telegraphy has shown that waves can be 
produced which will make their influence felt 
upon instruments so far as two hundred miles 
away, and it is permissible to imagine that 
similar but more powerful waves may be sent 
out from a central station and their energy be 
made serviceable within any part of their sphere 
of influence where it may be required. The 
same waves could be used for light-ng, as Tesla 
showed long ago. When that time comes, the 
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people will be independent of electric mains and 
wires, and the problem of motive powers for 
locomotion will be solved. 


Communication with Other Worlds 


Every time that the planet Mars comes in a 
favourable position for observation, the subject 
of the habitability of the planets is discussed. 
It has been the case this year, and there have 
been vague suggestions as to signalling to Mars 
or other members of the solar system. It would 
be rash to say that the earth is the only inhabited 
planet, or that intelligent communication could 
never be set up between it and extra-terrestrial 
bodies. Less than half a century ago it would 
have been considered impossible to determine 
the materials in the sun and stars, yet spectrum 
analysis enables the chemical constitutions of 
these bodies to be decided without the slightest 
doubt. With our present knowledge, however, 
the problem of establishing communication with 
inhabitants of other globes seems almost unsoly- 
able. In the first place, assuming that such 
bodies as the Moon, Mars and Venus are the 
homes of sentient beings, there is every reason 
to believe that the creatures would not be like 
ourselves; for they live under different conditions 
and their worlds are not in the same stage of 
development as ours. Even if we could signal 
to these beings, the possibility of exchanging 
messages is practically hopeless. To appreciate 
the difficulty, it is only necessary to flash a 
succession of sunbeams upon an ant-hill and 
await some kind of acknowledgment of the 
greeting. Ants are intelligent creatures, but 
they would not understand any signals made 
in this way. On the other hand, we may 
imagine that signals are actually being sent to 
us from some other world, but are lost upon us. 
For instance, delicately suspended magnetic 
needles are continually trembling on account of 
minute changes of magnetic influence. We 
know that these tremors are in sympathy with 
changes on the sun, thus showing that a kind 
of natural signal can be exchanged between 
the two bodies, over a distance of ninety-three 

‘millions of miles. The fantastic suggestion may 
therefore be made that the photographic records 
of magnetic tremors preserved at Greenwich 
and elsewhere, contain signals awaiting deci- 
pherment. The idea is worth the attention of 
Imaginative writers. 


Signs of Life and Death 


Dr. A. WALLER has recently described before 
the Royal Society and the Paris Academy of 
Sciences the results of an extensive series of 
experiments upon which he has been engaged, 
with a view to discovering an exact means of 
distinguishing the first and last signs of life. 
The method he adopts is an electrical one. The 
object under examination is connected with a 
delicate instrument for detecting electric cur- 
rents, and is then given a slight electric shock. 
If it is living, the instrument shows a current 
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of the same kind as that which gave the shock, 
but if it is dead no such effect is observed. 
Experimenting with seeds, Dr. Waller has 
found that in every case in which the seed was 
alive the electrical effect referred to was ex- 
hibited by the detector; and when the effect 
was not shown, the seeds failed to germinate 


afterwards. Leaves, flowers, roots, and fruits 
of plants behaved in the same way, responding 
to the electrical stimulus if alive, and giving 
no such effect if dead. The eggs of fowls have 
also been subjected to the same tests, with like 
results, Without exception, eggs which were 
sterile, or bad, refused to give a current when 
excited electrically, while those which contained 
a germ of life, or had developed normally in an 
incubator for a day, responded decidedly to the 
same electrical stimulus. The whole series of 
experiments shows that Dr. Waller has dis- 
covered a real criterion to distinguish between 
living and dead matter. 


It is estimated that the heat of the sun could 
be produced by burning a layer of liquid iron 
two inches thick every minute on every square 
yard of the sun’s surface. 


Some birds, it is computed, consume so many 
as 200,000 insects per season, and others so 
many as 600 per day. In some districts of 
France the country is practically desolated by 
insect ravages owing to bird-slaughter. 


Prof. R. A. Fessenden calculates that the 
velocity with which the force of attraction of 
gravitation travels, is equal to thirty-one quin- 
tillion miles per second—a number which would 
be represented by 31 followed by thirty ciphers. 


The striking force of a projectile from one of 
the heaviest guns is about 45,000 foot-tons with 
the high velocities now obtained. This force 
would be about the same as that with which a 
weight of 300 tons dropped from a bridge about 
140 feet high would strike the surface below. 


Mr. Edison has recently taken out a patent 
for a method of obtaining permanent phono- 
graphic records. By his process an exact copy 
of the wax cylinder now used is made in silver, 
so that a record can be preserved almost in- 
definitely for historical purposes. 


The principal shock of an earthquake is 
transmitted by the rocks of the earth’s surface 
with a velocity from half-a-mile to two miles 
per second, according to the nature of the rock. 
On account of this difference of velocity, places 
away from the centre of disturbance receive 
not a single shock, but a series of reverberations 
according to the rocks through which the earth- 
quake has travelled. A single earthquake has 
been known to travel round and round the 
earth several times, and keep up a tremor for 
days. 
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A Fact 


“You are the apple of my eye!” exclaimed 
an enthusiastic mother to her little boy. 

“You cre the plum-pudding of my eye,” was 
the child’s instant reply. 


Truffle Culture in England 


Mr. H. R. Ketway, Calne, Wilts, referring 
to the paragraph by E. H. B. on Truffle Culture 
in our March number, mentions that truffles 
are cultivated at the village of Winterslow, 
about seven miles from the city of Salisbury. 


Grog 

THE new volume of the Oxford Dictionary 
states that Grog took its name from Admiral 
Vernon, who first. by an order still extant, had 
the spirits, previously served out neat to the 
sailors, mixed with water. Vernon wore a 
grogram cloak, and was nicknamed accordingly 
“Old Grog,” whence the name to the liquor. 


” 


Confession 

THERE was no such form as the priest’s 
“absolvo te” in existence till the twelfth 
century. And it was not till the Lateran 


Council of 1215 that private confession to a 
priest was made compulsory. 


Betting 

On the authority of Mr. John Hawke, there 
is reason to believe that at least £10,000,000 
per annum is spent in betting in the United 
Kingdom, half of which sum comes out of the 
pockets of the working classes. The book- 
makers number 20,000, and it was recently given 
in evidence that over £30,000 a year was taken 
for entrance to the Newmarket rings. Some 
bookmakers receive £1000 in small bets, and 
jockeys £1000 for a single race. Some jockeys’ 
incomes are equal to the salaries of a Prime 
Minister or a Judge of the High Court. One 
bookmaker made £100,000 per annum. To 
betting suicides, embezzlements and_bank- 
ruptcies are constantly attributable, and there 
is no doubt that the number of these is far 
greater than the public are aware. Betting 
among women is extending alarmingly. These 
are facts that need to be brought frequently 
under public notice. 


A new Book on the British Empire 

It was a happy inspiration which led the Earl 

of Meath, in collaboration with Miss Cornwall 
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Legh and Miss Edith Jackson, to plan a series 
of five volumes which, when completed, will 
form quite a library in themselves, on Our 
Empire Past and Present. 

The first volume has just been issued (Harri- 
son and Sons, 7s. 6d.). It treats of Great 
Britain in Europe. The plan is excellent. 
There is first a short record of imperial progress, 
indicating the growth of the empire in extent. 
Then follows a chapter on the ‘‘ Growth of Free- 
dom and Good Government at Home.” Then 
there are chapters on the growth of our sea- 
power ; and on the three successive unions which 
Seve gone to the making of Britain. The five 
closing chapters deal with the Isle of Man, the 
Channel Islands, Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. 

The subject is treated in no boastful spirit. 
The great responsibilities of citizenship are 
pointed cut, and the duties of intelligent and 
Christian patriotism are inculcated. 

The closing sentences of the first volume well 
illustrate its spirit. ‘‘ We believe, although the 
history of the Empire contains many incidents 
which we should wish had never occurred, and 
we would like to forget, that on the whole the 
British race has not been unworthy of its high 
destiny. In no spirit of arrogance, but conscious 
of many shortcomings in the past, the sons of 
the Empire, in reading and studying the story 
of the expansion of Great Britain, may take 
hope, believing that the British Empire is 
destined to fill an even higher and nobler part 
in the future history of the world than it has in 
the past, and in years to come to be the means 
of bringing further untold blessings to millions 
of the human race.” 


“The Westminster Reciter” 


THIs is the title of a most comprehensive 
collection of poems and prose pieces for recita- 
tion, by the Rev. J. J. Nesbitt, M.A. The 
volume is prefaced with some capital hints to 
elocutionists. It contains many poems which 
we do not remember to have seen in any similar 
compilation. Its four hundred and five closely 
yet clearly printed pages should form a mine of 
wealth for young reciters, 


Tea-Growing in Natal 

NATAL teas are as yet never heard of beyond 
South Africa. The yield last year reached close 
upon one million five hundred thousand Ibs., 
although during the last two years not more 
than from four to five hundred acres have been 
added to the area under cultivation. The white 
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people employed on the estates probably number 
considerably under a hundred all told. 


The White Population of Natal 


THE Natal Times, discussing the consequences 
of the war, and the difficulties of compensation, 
calls attention to the fuct that Natal ‘‘is a very 
small colony, with a very small white population. 
This will be brought home to those of our readers 
at a distance when we point out that Natal’s 
white population is but little more than that of 
Hobart, Tasmania; or than that of Wellington, 
New Zealand; or about the same as Bath’s 
or Eastbourne’s ; or about a third of Brisbane's, 
or about five-twelfths of Adelaide’s; or about a 
ninth of Sydney’s with its suburbs; or about a 
tenth of Melbourne’s with its suburbs; or a 
thirtieth of that of the province of Quebec; 
or about five-sixths that of the city of Quebec. 
Natal has less than 12,000 electors on the 
register.” 


Indians in Natal 

THE Natal Times, in discussing native afiairs, 
makes a casual comment which should be re- 
membered when the future of South Africa 
comes under discussion : ‘‘ We are making a very 
real paradise for the sapient Asiatics. People, 





unless they have travelled recently along the 
North Coast Railway, and among the fruit tarms 
from Pinetown to South Coast Junction, cannot 
realise how the free Asiatic has already eaten 
up some of the most fruitful districts of Natal. 
Again, the Asiatic before the war had already 
begun to trade in horses between Natal and 
Basutoland, on the one side, and as far as the 
‘New Republic’ on the other. He has already 
acquired nearly all the country stores in Natal, 
and obtains better credit from the merchants at 
the Port than a European can obtain. It it be 
the will of the European population of Natal 
that they should only fill the réle of pioneers 
for the Asiatics, then all is progressing most 
favourably to the desired end. Whether it be 
the desired end or not, it is the end to which 
present conditions trend; so it is well that facts 
should be recognised.” Yet this is an aspect of 
affairs altogether overlooked at home. 


Linlithgow Palace 

THE Earl of Rosebery’s suggestion that Lin- 
lithgow Palace should be restored as a memorial 
to Queen Victoria has aroused much approval 
in Scotland. The old Palace is only a short 
drive from Edinburgh, and it is hoped that the 
restoration of the edifice may be done suffici- 
ently well to allow of the King staying there 
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in place of at Holyrood Palace. When Prince 
of Wales he invariably resided at a hotel in 
Princes Street. Scotsmen are strongly in favour 
of this restoration scheme, and the Duke of 
Argyll has just stated that the condition of the 
Palace is a disgrace to Scotland. 

The Palace is within easy reach of Edinburgh, 
and the site has been occupied by forts and 
castles for eight hundred years. 

In this Palace James V. and Mary Queen of 
Scots were born. It was always a favourite 
residence of Scottish royalty. In 1745 Prince 
Charlie was there, and a few months later 
Colonel Hawley’s English Dragoons held high 
festival, and one evening the Castle took fire 
and was gutted. But the walls and gables are 
of massive stonework, and the building could 
easily be restored, while the situation is a 
splendid one.—6. T. 


The Sect of Seekers 


Ir was in the eventful year of 1646 that 
Cromwell penned that well-known passage 
where he says to one of his daughters that her 
sister bewails her vanity and carnal mind, and 
seeks after what will satisfy: ‘‘ And thus to be 
a Seeker is to be of the best sect next to a 
Finder, and such an one shall every faithful 
humble seeker be at the end. Happy seeker, 


happy finder ! ”—Morley’s ‘* Cromwell.” 


Honouring a Reporter 


THE newspaper reporter so frequently comes 
in for abuse that it is particularly pleasant to 
take note of the excellent services to the com- 
munity that are rendered by many newspaper 
men. 

They often serve society very efficiently by 
calling attention to sanitary abuses, social 
wrongs, and commercial oppressions. A con- 
spicuous example of this type of philanthropist 
reporter (says the New York Observer) is afforded 
by the career of Mr. Jacob A. Riis, who, coming 
to this country as a friendless stranger when a 
boy, often slept on door-steps and in lodging- 
houses, and ever since he ot had the cause 
of the poor and the outcast constantly on his 
mind and heart. Mr. Riis has for years done 
excellent work in bringing to light the actual 
conditions that prevail among the very poor, 
and it is a fitting culmination of such an 
actively useful career that the new settlement 
home of the King’s Daughters in Henry Street 
should bear the name of the ‘‘Jacob A. Riis 
House.” At the dedication of this addition to 
the King’s Daughters’ Settlement on the East 
Side, Bishop Potter, after referring to the fact 
that all people are at times both pessimists and 
optimists, called attention to an admirable trait 
in the character of Mr. Riis, in that while he 
had been associated with the most disheartening 
forms of human character yet out of them had 
come “a note of persistent hope.” If any man 


might naturally be supposed to have a right 
to be pessimistic, it is a policeman, a detective, 
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ora reporter. Great credit is due to Mr. Riis 
for having, in spite of his close acquaintance 
with the trials endured by the poor and destitute, 
preserved the spirit of Ohristian idealism. It 
may be said of him that he has not only shown 
the upper half of the world how the other half 
lives, but has done better yet in demonstrating 
how the under half ought to live. 


The Anti-Cigarette Crusade in 
America 


MEASURES against the sale of cigarettes have 
occupied a prominent place of late before the 
Legislatures of the United States. The House 
of Representatives in New Hampshire has 
passed one, providing that hereafter no person, 
firm, or corporation shall make, sell, or keep for 
sale ‘‘any form of cigarette.” The gift of a 
cigarette to minors is made a misdemeanour quite 
as much as the sale to adults. Persons violating 
the law may be punished by a fine of ten dollars 
for the first offence, and fifty dollars for any 
subsequent offence. This act, which seems 
almost certain to pass the Senate and receive the 
Governor’s approval, is a sample of those which 
have been presented to most of the Legislatures 
which have been in session. The Chicago 
Tribune, which recently investigated the subject 
very thoroughly, reports that only two States, 
Wyoming and Louisiana, have not given some 
attention to cigarette-smoking, and that eleven 
States have already passed laws against it. In 
some cases, it says, as for example Rhode Island 
and Ohio, the law when first passed was allowed 
to remain inoperative, but now public sentiment 
seems to demand enforcement. The bills in 
question seem to have secured the support, not 
only of a great many legislators who are 
inveterate smokers, but also of a great many who 
are generally opposed to prohibitory legislation. 
They put the prohibition of the sale of cigar- 
ettes on a par with the prohibition of the sale of 
liquor to minors, inasmuch as cigarette-smoking 
is in a peculiar degree the practice of boys and 
young men. The anti-cigarette bills seem to 

ave received the general support of school- 
teachers.—The Outlook. 


Authorship under Difficulties 

‘*For fourteen years,” wrote Stevenson the 
year before his death, “I have not had a day’s 
real health; I have wakened sick and gone to 
bed weary; and I have done my work un- 
flinchingly. I have written in bed and written 
out of it, written in hemorrhages, written in 
sickness, written torn by coughing, written 
when my head swam for weakness ; and for so 
long, it seems to me I have won my wager 
and recovered my glove. I am better now 
than I have been since first I came to the 
Pacific; and still, few are the days when I am 
not in some physical distress. And the battle 
goes on—ill or well is a trifle, so as it goes. 
I was made for a contest, and the Powers have 
so willed that my battle-field should be this 
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dingy, inglorious one of the bed and the physic- 
bottle. At least I have not failed, but I would 
have preferred a place of trumpetings and the 
open air over my head.” 


Astronomical Notes for June 


THE Sun, in the latitude of Greenwich, rises 
on the Ist day of this month at 3h. 51m. 
in the morning, and sets at 8h. 4m. in the 
evening; on the 11th he rises at 3h. 46m. and 
sets at 8h. 14m.; and on the 21st he rises at 
3h. 45m. and sets at 8h. 18m. He will be 
vertical over the tropic of Cancer early on the 
morning of the 22nd, which will therefore be this 
year the longest day in the northern hemisphere, 
and the shortest in the southern. The Moon 
will be Full at 9h. 53m. on the morning of the 
2nd; enter her Last Quarter at 10h. 0m. on 
the night of the 9th; become New at 1h. 33m. 
on the afternoon of the 16th; and enter her 
First Quarter at 8h. 59m. on the evening of the 
23rd. She will be in perigee, or nearest the 
Earth, about 11 o’clock on the morning of the 
14th, and in apogee, or furthest from us, about 9 
o'clock on that of the 26th. No eclipse or special 
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phenomena of importance are due this month. 
The planet Mercury, being at greatest eastern 
elongation from the Sun on the 16th, will be 
visible in the evening (if the sky be clear) 
throughout the month, moving from the 
western to the eastern part of the constellation 
Gemini. Venus is increasing in brilliancy as 
an evening star, moving and setting later each 
night; she is now in the extreme west of the 
constellation Taurus, and will shortly move into 
Gemini, passing in the last week of the month 
a few degrees to the south of the bright twin 
stars Castor and Pollux. Mars is moving in 
an easterly direction, through the constellation 
Leo, and sets soon after midnight; he will be 
due south at 6 o’clock on the evening of the 
3rd, and in conjunction with the Moon (a few 
degrees to the north of her) about the time of 
setting on the 22nd. Jupiter rises now about 
10 o’clock in the evening, and will be near the 
Moon on the 4th; he will be at opposition to 
the Sun on the last day of the month, and 
above the horizon all night, situated in the 
constellation Sagittarius, ‘which has no very 
bright stars. Saturn is at a small distance from 
Jupiter, almost due east of him.—w. T. LYNN. 
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Counsel and Confidences 


Home- Making Hints 


Now-A-DAYs the trouble of house-furnishing can 
be reduced to a minimum, because many well- 
known firms with proved good taste will supply 
an estimate for furnishing a single room or an 
entire house, and will deliver the articles 
selected in the apartment awaiting them with- 
out entailing on the purchaser the annoyance of 
even paying for carriage---as far as she knows, 
One London firm goes one better, if the ex- 
pression is permissible, furnishes throughout on 
the payment by instalment system, and with 
really beautiful things, contrary to the known 
usage of the tallyman. Should the head of the 
house die before the instalments, which may 
extend over a considerable time, are paid off, 
not only may the widow retain the furniture 
without further levies being made, but all 
the instalments previously paid are returned. 
Here the debtor incurs a minimum of danger, 
and as the goods supplied are excellent, and as 
pre tty as they can be, only my common sense 
says, “ Don’t take the tempting bait, pay cash 
and collect property by degrees.” 

It must be remembered that we are little 
creatures, our life a sequence of brief days, 
filled with little joys, little sorrows, little 
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pleasures, little pains which, accepted as they 
come, render our earthly span varied and 
interesting enough. Swept into a few mounded 
heaps, certain spots are overladen, and whole 
tracts left bare. Many people have made life 
highly interesting to themselves for years 
by stocking a flower-garden, completing the 
furnishing of a house, collecting a series of 
engravings or of cameos or of mosiacs, indeed 
I have known a lady who entered on old age 
with the dignified assurance of a fine record 
behind her, because she had completed in her 
middle age a set of quilts of silk patchwork in 
the box pattern. After all, any finished pro- 
duction is something to be proud of, and what 
we have made or stored is a possession by which 
those who come after us will appraise us and 
measure our standards. 

The subject of home-making is the most 
insidious tempter towards discursiveness’ I 
verily believe a text lies in every hearth-brush 
and door-knob, and in e very article that stands 
between door and fireplace, but the limits of 
my space keep guard with eyes of austere and 
unyielding command. 

The favourite living-room in a family of 
older and younger members will always be 
the room that has a centre table and ar 














overhead light. There the master reads his 
evening paper and the mistress has her needle- 
work and the boys and girls enjoy their 
games or story-books. The happy rich have a 
school-room for their half-grown girls, a study 
where the boys do holiday tasks under a tutor, 
and many other apartments for the pleasure 
and profit of various members of the family, but 
in less luxurious establishments the dining- 
room fulfils a variety of duties definite or 
nondescript. In this case much pleasure and 
interest would be added to existence if a centre 
table were placed in the drawing-room, and 
that apartment were made the general living- 
room, the dining-room being reserved in the 
main for meals. 

Itis a melancholy fact that it is the families 
whose apartments are over-crowded that habitu- 
ally keep one room almost entirely unused. Of 
course it is a great convenience to have an 
apartment always available for strangers who 
may call, but where the family is large or the 
house over-full a very unimportant room is all 
that would be necessary for this purpose. Where 
there is a family of half-grown boys and girls 
and a limited household income,the social everts 
are perforce so few in number that it is quite 
unnecessary to take them into account. Many 
people sacrifice much of the comfort of their 
existence to the fetish of a stiff and chill draw- 
ing-room which, to the casual visitor, never 
looks as attractive as a work-a-day, homely, 
lived-in parlour would do. 

There are certain conventional pieces of 
furniture in each apartment of every house for 


which substitutes could be advantageously 
found. These are the hall hat- and umbrella- 
stand, the drawing-room whatnot, and the 


dining-room sideboard. All these have utility, 
but the same utility could be combined with 
more grace. The objectionable part of the 
sideboard is the top, finished usually either with 
a sheet of mirror which reflects the family at 
meals, or with a plain expanse of uprght 
mahogany devoid of grace and beauty. The 
oak dresser fulfils most of the functions of the 
sideboard, and isa handsome and artistic posses- 
sion to boot ; the deep drawers serve the purpose 
of the sideboard cupboards; the centre space 
can be made into a cupboard by the simple 
expedient of adding a door instead of a drawer ; 
large books such as bound yolumes of the 
illustrated weeklies, atlases, or music-books can 
stand on the bottom shelf (that reserved for 
saucepans on the kitchen dresser), while the 
upper shelves can be adorned with all the family 
property in the shape of fine pieces of china, of 
silver, or of wrought brass or copper. Two 
dresser sideboards fitted into the recesses by the 
mantelpiece give a distinct air of originality to 
the room they occupy. If they are of light oak 


the woodwork of the room might be painted the 
same, the wall-paper selected of a soft well- 
covered green, the carpet to be a green pile or 
Brussels, the curtains tan serge edged with ball 
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binding, the table-cover plain tan serge or felt, 


with a foot wide border of green plushette. The 
chairs should be of oak with rush seats, these 
will cost from 15s. 6d. each. The mantelpiece 
ornaments should be of Benares brass, the 
vases of green glass or of malachite green 
pottery; the pictures on the walls to be either 
oil paintings in gilt frames, which must be good 
or they will be odious, engravings in gilt frames, 
or brown autotypes framed in oak. Should the 
furniture be dark oak, then the wall-paper 
should be yellow, with a flowing design in 
yellow or red, the carpet a Turkey red and 
orange, or red and blue, the curtains yellow 
serge, the table-cover red serge, with a square 
of Indian cotton in oriental colours placed on it 
diamond-wise. 

Where a room is not large, the apparent size 
is much increased if a paper with a large un- 
dulating pattern is chosen, one that gives depth 
and seems to permit a view of vistas through 
the pattern. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Aphra.—If your hearth is not tiled, and you 
want the effect without the cost of tiles, paint 
the hearthstone with Ben Trovato paint, which 
does not blister or peel off. It can be had, 
carriage paid, from the makers, Messrs. Hoskins 
Brothers, Blackwell Gate, Darlington, Yorks, 
who will send a colour-card and price-list on 
application. Apply three coats on three suc- 
cessive days, on the fourth polish with beeswax 
and turpentine. Without fires, painting once a 
year will suffice, with fires it may be necessary 
to paint three times. A curb fender does not cost 
much, In black with brass rail and knobs one 
may be had for drawing-room or dining-room 
from 12s. 6d., for a bedroom from 6s, 

Mad Mullah.—There are no prettier bedroom 
curtains than those made of reversible cretonne, 
and trimmed with frills of the material. O6cetz- 
mann of the Hampstead Road sells most artistic 
reversible cretonnes thirty inches wide for 63d. 
per yard. Some of the patterns are designed by 
Lewis Day. I have had curtains of these cre- 
tonnes in constant wear for twelve years, and 
they are scarcely a whit the worse, 

Madeleine.—The young Armenian whose 
foreign goods I spoke of some time ago is Mr. 
G. T. Ekshian, of 108 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
I have used a saffron-coloured curtain I had 
from him to drape an Empire sofa, and each 
time I look at it I love it more. The curtains 
cost from 10s. 6d to £1 1s. each. 


VERITY. 
Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 
‘‘ Verity,” 
c/o Editor, ‘* Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 
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Che Fireside Club 


(See Special Conditions for Colonial Readers) 


PRIZE QUOTATIONS 


The Language of Flowers 
1. ‘They are the cottager’s treasure ; and in the 
crowded town mark as with a little broken fragment 
of rainbow, the windows of the workers in whose 
heart rests the covenant of peace.” —Ruskin. 


2. ** Where’er a daisy grows 
There grows a joy. The forest-trees combine 
To talk of peace when mortals would repine.” 
Eric Mackay. 


3. “If thou wouldst attain to thy highest, go 
look upon a flower ; what that does will-lessly, that 
do thou willingly.” —Schiller. 


4. **To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 


tears.” — Wordsworth. 


5. ** Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things.” 
Longfellow. 


6. ‘‘ Uttering (as well as silence may) 
The sweetest words the sweetest way.” 


Leigh Hunt. 


7. ** They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 
With a voice of promise they come and 
part.” Mrs. He mains, 


8. ‘Thy name alone is like a spell 
And whispers hope in Speed-Thee- Well.” 
Twamle UP 


9. ‘* Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 
Than ye speak to my heart.” —Campbell. 


10. ‘Such being used in Eastern bowers, 
Young maids may wonder if the flowers 
Or meanings be the sweeter.” 


BE. B. Brown ing. 


ll. ‘* There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance, 
Pray you love, remember.” —Shakespeare. 


12. ‘*There is no flower that has not a verse 
belonging to it, and you may quarrel, reproach, or 
send letters of passion, friendship or civility, or 
even of news, without even inking your finger.” — 
Lady Mary Wortle yf Montagu. 


The prize of Five SHILLINGS offered for the happ 
quotation is awarded this month to ys dD. Tucks 
2 Yewbank T% rrace, Iikley. 

The next subject is a 
descriptive of ‘** The Sea.” 
Sorcible , and not hackneyed. 
not later than 15th June. 

CoLONIAL AND ForeIGN Competitors. — Prize 
of the same value. Conrpe titors residing outside Europ 
wey send quotations so as to reach this office not later 
than 15th September. 

The prize of Five SHILLINGs for Colonial com- 
petition—*‘ Descriptive of March Weather ”—is 
awarded to L. R. Bracher, Hill Cottage, West Street, 
Fielding, New Zealand, 
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single phrase or epithet 
(uotations to be brief. 
Post the mw, On cards only, 


New Competition. A Nutshell Essay 
SuMMER PLEASURES IN Town. 

A prize of Five SHILLINGS will be given for the 
best essay, limited to two hundred and fifty words, 
describing the pleasure summer brings to the town- 
dweller. 


SHAKESPEARIAN SEARCH ACROSTICS 
SECOND SERIES. 
May to August.) 


Two GutvNeas will be awarded in prizes to 
successful solvers of this series of four acrostics. 
Answers to be sent in by the 15th of each month. 


Second of Four 


1. ‘* Doth like a miser spoil his coat with scanting 
a little —_ 


2. ‘Whose beard the silver —— of peace hath 
touched ; 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath 
tutored ; 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 
The dove and very blessed spirit of peace.” 


3. ‘‘Tll play the orator as well as Nestor ; 
Deceive more slyly than could.” 





— is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures.” 


5. “ As ever thou wilt deserve well at my hand, 
help me to a ——, and pen, ink, and paper.” 


6. ‘*‘ His overthrow heaped happiness upon ——, 
For then, and not till then he felt himself, 
And found the happiness of being little !” 


WHOLE 


‘The morning wears, tis time we were at ——. 


(Find omitted words, and give Act and Scene of 
each quotation. ) 

The Editor thanks correspondent who pointed out 
errors in the references on page 526. Editions are so 
variously divided, that 0 Scene references can be given 
as final; however, they are quite unimportant, and 
variations do not count in scoring. 

Norr.—All answers must have “Fireside Club” 
written outside envelope, must contain competitor’ s 
name and address, and must reach the Editor, 56 

aternoster Row, by the 15th of the month. 


Colonial answers received up to 15th September. 
No papers for any other competition to be included 
in en velop Sor ** Fireside Club.” 




















Close of Solving Competition. 


Our Chess Page 


Problem Tourney Awards. 


SOLVING COMPETITION (THE LAST TWO PROBLEMS) 


No. 16. 


BLACK—6 MEN 


God save our King. 


No. 17. 


BLACK 


Many Tries, 
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WHITE—7 MEN 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


European solutions to be sent in by July 10, 


Solutions from Colonial competitors will be this Competition in the Leisure Hour 
received up to October 10. Every effort will September. 
SOLUTIONS OF SOLVING COMPETITION PROBLEMS 
No. 1.— By C. H. H. 
1. B—R7, K—K4; 2. Q—K3 + K—Q3; 3. B—Kt 8 mat 
K—B3; 3 Kt +P 
Kt (Qsq) any; 2. Q-K3 +KxQ; 3. Kt—B4 : 
Other Kt—Q6; 2. Kt—B4-+ Ktin; 3. Q—Q3 a 
aBaxmerianBx Ee « 
Kt else; 2. Kt—B4 + ete. 
P moves; 2. Kt—B8 + K—B5; 3. Kt—Q6 
K—K4; 3.Q—Q6_ ,, 
No. 2.—The Four-leaved Shamrock.---Key move. Q—Q Kt2. 
No. 3.— Forget me Not. 
1 Q—Ksq Kx P; 2. Kt (Kt6)—K7 + K—B5; 3. Q—Bsq mate. 
K—Kt4; 2. Kt (B8)—Q6 + Kany; 3. Q—Rsq 
K-—-Q6; 2. Q—Qsq + Kanv; 3. Kt—Q6 
Pmoves; 2. Q—K2 + KxP; 3. Kt—K7 
No. 4.—Leisure Hour I. —Key move Kkt—B 7. 
No, 5.—Pro Patria. = R—B 6. 
No. 6.— Souvenir. B—Q 2. 
No. 7.—Orlando Furioso. 
1. Q- Ktsq K—Q4; 2. Kt—-K7+ K—B5; 3. Q—KBsq mate. 
K—K4: 3. Q—R sq or Kt2 
K—B4; 2. Q—KR K—Kt 5; 3. Kt—R6 
Any other; 3. Q—R5i or R3 ace. 
P—Q4; 2. Q—Kt8 + K moves; 3. Q—-B4 
P—R4; 2. Q—Kt2+ K—Kt4; 3. Kt—R6 
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K—Q4; 


WHITE 


3. QO—Kt5 


6 MEN 


White to play and mate in three moves. 


be made to publish the European award in 
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Our Chess Page 





No. 8.—Nanki-Poo. 





1. Kt—Kt6 K—K5: 2. Q—Q3+K x Q; 3. Kt—K5i mate. 


K—K3; 


2. Q—Q3 


K—B2; 3. Q—Q 7 bh) 
Kt any; 3. B—Kt8 __e,, 


Kt—Kt6; 2. Kt—B4 + K—K4; 3. Q—Kt8 __,, 
Kt—Kt2; 2. B—Kt8 + K—K5; 3. Q—Kt sq _,, 


No. 9.—The Raven. 


1 Q—Kt7 K x Kt; 


K—Kt 5; 


2. Kt—K4 + K—K6; 3. Q—B3 mate. 
2. B—Rd 


+KxB; 3. KtxB ,, 
K x P; 3. Kt-K4 ,, 
K—R6; 3. Kt—B2 ,, 


K—Q7; 2.B—RS5 + K—K6; 3. Kt—Kt4 ,, 

Kelse; 3. R—Rsq ,, 
Kt—K4; 2. B—RS5 + Kx Kt; 3. Q—Ktsq ,, 
Else ; 2. Kt—_K4+ Bx Kt; B—Ri _ ,, 


PROBLEM TOURNEY AWARDS. 
COLONIAL SECTION. 

THREE-MovERsS. Prize-winner, A. F. Mac- 
KENZIE, 21, Slipe Pen Road, Kingston, Jamaica, 
for his problem 7’he Wanderer, 

Two-Movers. Prize-winner, ARTHUR CHAR- 
LICH, Rose Park, South Australia, for his 
problem God save our King ! 

Honourable mention, A. F. MACKENZIE, for 
Coquette and The Unknown. 

FoREIGN SECTION. 

THREE-MoveErRs. Prize-winner, MAXIMILIAN 
Freict, II ‘Taborstrasse 17, Wien, for his 
problem Let us have peace. 

Honourable mention, the same composer, for 
Annibal ante portas. 


3. 
K—Kt4: 3 Kt—B?2 


Two-Movers. Prize-winner, H. W. Barry, 
819, E. 4th Street, Boston, for Tria junctu 
in Uno. 

The award in the British Section will probably 
be published next month. 

As we still have a large number of good 
problems in hand, we intend to arrange for 
another Solving Competition to run during 
July, August, September and October. Full 
particulars will be given, with the first pro- 
blems, next month. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Eisteddfod Ticket on the 
Contents page of advertisements. 


The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod 


A New Competition. 


COMPETITION 15 


We offer Ten Prizes of Half-a-Crown each 


for the best Postcards giving— 
1. The name of the greatest living Englishman. 


The word Englishman is to be understood to mean 
any citizen of the British Empire. 


704 


‘‘The Greatest Living Englishman.”’ 


2. The reasons for this choice. 


3. The competitor’s name and address, 


RULES 


1. All postcards to be addressed to the Editor, 


Leisure Hour, 56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


office will be June 28, 1901. 






2. The latest day for receiving postcards at this 
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